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OVER EVIL IN THE GENERAL CON- 
STITUTION OF THE WORLD. 

HEY, who, attaching the due 
importance to that kind of study, 
hich leads to investigation into the 
uses of things, and the constitu. 
on of the human mind, considering 
ve study of mind, and of the frame 
fman as the proper study of man- 
ind, have two errors on different 
ands against which to guard: not to 
t wo dark views of human nature 
ai them to misanthropical feel- 
gs, and induce them to think 
porse of the world than its inhabi- 
ants deserve, nor, on the other 
and, to suffer a laxity of principle 
p prevail by admitting palliating 
xcuses fur vice, either in ourselves, 
others, by which the moral sense, 
a highly delicate tact which dis- 
nguishes between right and wrong, 
ay be gradually weakened, and 
imately lost. li making experi- 
enis on mind, if we are onl 
oderately skilful, and sufliciently 
ppartial, we have always an instru- 
eitathand ; and to knew human 
Kure may analyze ourselves 

In moments of chagrin, when the 
lings of disgust and disapproba- 
mare highly excited, either on 
count of injuries sustained by us 
imlividuals, or by a virtuous de- 
aon of some flayitions acts of 
e, We are in danger of permit- 
g such feelings to transport us 
yond the proper bounds, so that 
may carry the disapprobation of 
© 1nt0 too strong a dislike, berder- 
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To check this disposition, it may 
be useful to exalt our minds to the 
contemplation of the manner in 
which we may suppose these acts 
are viewed by God. We see the 
acts, but the temptations and mo- 
tives are mostly hid from our view, 
and cannot be fully appreciated by 
us in our limited eapacities. But 
we may venture to suppose that 
many actions, when viewed out of 
the mist, and atmosphere of hu- 
man passions, will some of 
their enormity, and admit of pallia- 
tions, to which our passions, and 
limited points of vision will not 
permit us to attend. 


lose 


In reasoning on mofal subjects, 
from: our imperfect state of know- 
ledge, it has hitherto been found 
impossible to attain to that certainty 
which now attends many parts of 
natural philosophy, since hypothesis 
has been happily excluded, ard the 
laborious research of experiment 
most benefictally substituted in its 
room. Many causes operate to obs 
struct a similar beneficial result in 
moral philosophy. But let us not 
despair, but trust that sure though 
slow ddvances are making in this 
first of sciences. Old systems of er- 
rors, which retain deep root, and 
whose branches have been “artfully 
and craftity entwined into cur itl 
stitutions, socid! and political, and 
which thus have an ensnaring ten- 
dency to entangle the human mind 
trom the cradle to the grave, una 
der the sanction of prescription nurs 
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174 On the Preponderance of Good over Evil. — (Sept. 


tured into a dread _of. innovation, 
are by deyrecs losing theit power ; 
and the spirit of free inquiry, aids 
ed by the mild genius of philosophy, 
is silently making way through 
many obstacles. ‘Phe old doctrine 
of the innate depraviiy of human 
nature, and thar man, according to 
Wi iberforce and Hannah More, — is 
rotten at the very core, may pros 
bably not be able much longer to 
retain its ground ayamst the ef- 
forts of reason and philosophy; but 
a milder system, not derogatory to 
the Deity, and more agreeable to 
the true dignity of man, will suce 
ceed. The region of bypothesis 
must not detain ws long; bu ull 
greater Certainty can be obtained 
from increasng and progressive 
knowledve, t may be allowabie to 
balance hypothesis agamst hypo- 
thesis, and to suppose that man, 
as an individual, and as a species, 
is h.chly waprovable 5 and that ‘his 
present state of existence is a labo- 
ratory oor the first preparatory ope- 
rations of forming mind; and that 
even in this lower state, good pre- 
ponderate soveér evil 

Such views soften’ down and a- 
melworate the human heart, remove 
from us the pride Of stoicism, by 
showing us our own detects, cause 
us to be more tolerant to others, 
and stimul te us to greater exertions, 
from the considcration that © but 
to wish more virtue ts to gar.” 

We are aiso by threse considera. 
tious better reconciled to our species, 
Alihou b we see men detictent in 
Virtue, and im virtdgous endeavours, 
we perceive ther capabihtes and 
higher destinies, and hope they wii 
yetunprove. We become more at 
peace, with QUFSE' VS, ana with the 
world, when we see cause to be 
convineed, that evil ts not so gene- 
yal, as in more gloomy moments we 
may have supposed, bat that there 
is, upon a view of the whole, a de- 


cided preponderance of good, \ 
this were nat the case, we migk 
ask, how could the world subsig, 
If vice. violence, and rapine, wei 
predominant, the frame of bom 
society must be destroyed ; but hap. 
pily, with mueh evil, aud magy 
errors, there is necessarily a pres 
ponderating share of good, whid 
keeps society together, and rendey 
even the most defective systéng 
by which men are kept together ig 
civil society, tn some deuree tol, 
rable, and in a limited sevse pe 
aliogether without producing som 
persion of happiness and comfort 
This prospect of human society, 
even in its lowest state of depressiog 
and rising im its various stages, & 
bivher degrees in the scale of im 
provement, tends to encourage t 
hope as to what farther superiority 
haan nature may attam. . Ihe 
staie of the world, we may hope, i 
graduaily improving, and wall com 
tinue to advance ; so also we may 
hope the state of man wil improve; 
and impertect as he ts now, thi 


capabilities are implanted in bin 


as germs and buds, whieh wilh 
unlolded in another and a_ bette 
state of existence. All things a 
capabie of tmprovement, Sow 
may trust, when they are underth 
direct‘on of a Being, in whom It 
finite Wisdom, and Infinite Bent 
voleuce are conjomed with Inhm 
Power, and who, by a general Pm 
vidence, directing all the movement 
of the universe, orders ail things 

the best. Man, “ perehed hikes 
pigmy on a pyrannd,” may ce 
himself improperiy im the seale 

eNistence, ave may clalo & spe 

Providence continually at haod # 
divect tis movements ; but moree 
aited, and perhaps more just Wet 
Of ihe economy of the UmrvErsey wif 
discover, that though man, as ait 
asent. abusing his power, nay * 
jure huuselt, yet that he is may 
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ble of obstructing the universal plan, 
if we could view to all its 
would be found perfect, and 
produce to the whole 


which 
parts, 
calcul ited to 
the cre-test sum ot good, 


# Hope humbly then : with trembling 
pinions soar: 

“ Wait the great teacher death ; and 
God adore,” 


On the other hand, let us not be 
careless as to the immutable and ese 
sential distinction between vice aud 
virtue, or give way to a species of 
indifference, or laxity of principle. 
At least let us sirictly judge our- 
selves; and impartially and with- 
oot selfish bias scrutinize our own 
motives, We may indulge in a most 
inerious mis-named charity to our- 
selves, and also to the failings of 
others. ‘To trv to conciliate others 
to our failings, we may, by a false 
chatity, shut our eyes to their fai- 
ings, and under the name and ap- 
pearance of a virtue, we may en- 
courage vice in ourselves and others, 
and lose the standard of moral ex- 
cellence. By seeming to pailliate 
vice m others a cheap popularity 
is Obtained, and a character for 
kindness of heart established on very 
insuflicient grounds, Sincerity isa 
duty We owe to ourselves, aud to 
the public. It is obvious to those 
who took at those things, how rea- 
diy aud lightly many persons are 
to give goud characters to those who 
are far trom deserving them, mere- 
ly that they may purchase good 
will to themselves, by giving what 
Costs them nothing, ‘but a violation 
of the great daty of sincerity. O- 
thers from a false tenderness speak 
Well of ail whodo not immediately 
Uiwart themseives. This is an error, 


and olien arises from imbecility of 
Mind, 


, 


We irequently hear the jargon 


Pol an “meaning cant about the de- 


p*deracy of human nature, even 


On the application of the epithet “ old woman.” 
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from those, who in words djsavow 
the doctrine of depravity, But the 
slang of cant is common to those 
who differ in almost every other 
pot. Inthe mouths of some, it is 
a favourite phrase, when they hear 
of wrong doings, “ Alas! poor hue 
man nature!’ [luman nature is 
exactly what we choose to make it. 
It is sometimes seen debased. as 
in the case of the debauchee, and 
libertine; and we have also seen 
it exalted to great purity, and (lise 
interestedness. Let us dismiss all 
palhating excuses for vice, and by 
holding up and adiniring a high 
standard, form ourselyes oy the best 
models. Whiie soine have debased 
human nature, examples may easily 
be found, who have highly exalted 
it, and rescued it from the disgrace 
broucht upon jt by others, and 
Shown to what heights of virtue it is 
possible to attain. 

| have endeavoured to draw the 
line between a rigid censoriousness, 
which is in danger of conducting us 
to the barren and uncomfortable re- 
gions of misanthropy ; and tnat laxi- 
ty of principle which contounds the 
distinctions of morality, A man 
should especially labour, by avoid- 
ing the latter, to keep peace in his 
own mind ; and being at peace with 
himself, he is in a disposition better 
fitted to be at peace with the world, 
He becomes contented with his own 
allotment, when he has not the tore 
ment of self reproach, and learns to 
eupfide. He does not believe “ that 
whatever is, is right,” at least with 
respect to moral agency ; but he 
trusts that ail will in the end be for 
the best, and that. even in this tm- 
pertect state of things, good decided. 


ly preponderates over evil. k. 
oD re weres) 8 
To the Proprictors of the Belfast Magazine. 
—— EO 


OUR correspondent Alexis has 
made some good observations, 
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176 On the application of the epithet “ old woman.” [Sep 


in your last Magazine, on the de- 
cline of superstition, and the increase 
of knowledge; but I am sorry to 
observe, that he is illiberal in his 
censure of “ old women.”” He seems 
to suppose, that they are peculiarly 
well adapted for collecting and re- 
lating tales of superstition. As I 
am firm!y convinced, that females 
are capable of much bigher and no- 
bler attainments, and that all know- 
ledge is not confined to one sex, I 
will assert, that the number of su- 
perstitious and ignorant old men and 
women are equal. 

It has been much the custom with 
some writers, when they wish to 
apply a forcible and contemptuous 
epithet to an insignificant person, 
to say, “ Ob! he isan old woman ;” 
as if the female sex were such com- 
pletely worthless beings, that the 
term, “ old woman,” was the most 
degrading epithet which could be 
invented. IT lately met with a letter 
on this subject, in the Liverpool Mer- 
cury, and as it points out the folly 
of using the term “ old woman” as a 
contemptuous epithet, I shall take 
the liberty of gtving a short extract 
from it:—-“ When I first heard the 
expression of old woman applied,” 
says Penelope Prism, “1 was not 
aware of its modern signification, 
{t was in a conversation on the po- 
lice of the town; when, having in- 
quired of what the police consisted, 
ar elderly centieman replied, " Or 
eld women.” This to me was 
strange, because it was new; but I 
] thought Iittle more of the matter, 
till last night, when a party of 
gentlemen were assembled in our 
parlour, discoursing of politics, and 
it was observed, in allusion to the 
iwo representatives of some borough 
or county, that the one was a system- 
atic place-hunter, and the other, 
‘a mere old woman.’ Yes, ‘a 
mere old woman.’ This was not to 
be misunderstood ; a new light flash- 





ed across my mind ; I was the only 


age! female in company, and ; 
course had to bear the whole bryy 

of this new application of the dy, 
trine of personal identity. Prop F 
politics the conversation turned » a 
the state of oar local affairs: the as a 
ture of corporations was discussed; b 
an! the merits of our common coup. r! 
cil men. This latter subject wai ¥ 
beginning to be interesting, when 4 
my brother put an end to the a 0 
gument by abruptly changing th 

subject, exclaiming, beforehand, 4 Sy 
parcel of old women.’ This badg 

of distinction was next liberally he B 
stowed on divers justices of the 

peace. Simon Meanwell, Tisq. wa of 
allowed to be an upright justices al 
‘Why, yes, replied one of the com p 
pany, he certainly intends well ; very 


well; but, after all, he is little beue 
than an old woman,’ ” 

In the age of chivalry, men, by 
seeming to consider females as ideal 
divinities, deprived them of ther 
just rights. Chivalry is now outd 
fashion, and I hope the day wil 
soon arrive, when females will be 





constdered neither as inferior ne fe 
superior to the other sex, but @ Se 
equals. When a female discover Him an 


folly, or ignorance, let her be cet HM an 
sured, but let us not unjustly cal MM ig 
every superstitious or insignihcan i se 
person an old woman. 

If, in former times, illiberal pre HR pr 
judice so far prevailed, as to debar i in 
females from the important benelits HM ar 
ofa good education, and that they 
soared to no higher objects, thi 
“to sew, to spin, to die, and & 
forgot;” yet even they were uselu, 
and man, proud man, was indebiel 
to them for many domestic comforts 
The increase of knowledge bas 0 
given more enlightened ideas of the 
female sex, and although some 
them may be so far mistaken ® 
to suppose, that a few supt 
accomplishments, are the chiel® 
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: tien $0 
‘ects of their “ beings end, and aim, 
and that they may carelessly view 


“ The beauteous mind, 
eogeee . . . , ” 
For virtue, bliss, eternity design’d, 


eeeveeees 


as an object not worthy of attention 
aod improvement. They may also 
be afraid to study, lest they should be 
ridiculed by some iguorant coxcoinb, 
who might say, 


“ Banish, my fair, those studious looks, 

Oh! what should beauty learn from crab- 
bed books ; 

Sweetly to speak, and sweetly smile, be 
‘thine, 

Beware, nor change that dimple to a line!” 


Alter contemplating the frivolity 
of such characters, and observing 
all the time occupied in useless 
pursuits, while the mind is left 
uncultivated, a man of sense and 
intelligence may be excused, if 
he hastily form an unfavourable 
opinion of females. He may justly 
exclaim, 

toosssensereere © Are these your joys ? 

These all your cares ?” 


But lethim not, for the folly of a 
few individuals, condemn the whole 
sex; let him reflect on all the fops 
and coxcombs of his acquaintance, 
and he will find, that frivolity and 
ignorance are not confined to one 
sey, 

When females take care to im- 
prove their minds, they are rational, 
intelligent beings. Many of them 
are possessed of true taste, vivid 
imaginations, solid sense, fixed prin- 
ciples, and all the valuable qualities 
Which adorn human nature. The 
cultivation of their minds does not 
prevent them from being useful in 
pComestic life; as learning and good 
‘ense are not incompatible with the 
Most minute attention to all the 


Peculiar duties, as well as 


eleg all the 


ant accomplishments which be- 
Mg to the female character. 


tit were ¢ 
it Were necessary to prove, that 


On Modern Geography and Topography. 
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females are capable of the highest 
attainments, I could adduce a nume 
ber of highly respectable uames; 
but I shall only refer anv person 
who may have doubts on this sube 
ject, to the various modern publicae 
tions of females, whose talents bave 
been directed to the noble object 
of instructing and improving man- 
kind 

When a female has once entered 
on the paths of knowledge, witha 
fixed resolution of improving her- 
self, she will be fully equal in seuse 
and intelligence to any of the other 
sex, who have had the same oppor 
tunities of instruction; but, unfore 
tunately, knowledge bas been se 
much decried, and ideas of inferior- 
ity so strongly impressed on the 
minds of females, that they have 
been too frequentiy content to re- 
main in ignorance. it is ungenerous, 
first to enslave the mind, and then 
to condemn females for being triflers, 

As man cannot degrade the fe- 
male sex, without degrading the 
whole human race, and as no talent 
or virtue is exclusively masculine, 
or no fault or folly exclusively fe- 
minine, let not the contest in future 
be, which sex shall be the most igs 
norant, but which shall be the most 
enlightened. 

CorNneELta, 





For the Belfast Monthly Magazine, 
wiinteiliins 
ON MODERN GEOGKAPHY AND TOPO- 
GRAPHY. 
MONG the discoveries of the 
last fifty vears, Geography and 
Topography appear to have come in 
for a full portion. The former has 
been particularly enriched by the 
discoveries of Wallis, Cook, La Pe 
rouse, and Vancouver; and in our 
list of travellers, Bruce, Valliant, 
Barrow, and the untortunate Mungo 
Park, have added considerably to 
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178 On Modern Geography and Topography. 


our stock of information, respecting 
the countries they have traversed. 

Our domestic topography bas also 
received considerable adduions, with- 
in the above period, especially ia 
Great Britain; in England, by nu- 
merous county and parish histories : 
and in Scotland, by Sir John Sin- 
claire’s Statistical Survey, a work 
which presents a more comprehen- 
sive view ot that country than has 
yet been done of any other. 

Ireland has also received some no- 
tice, lately more than usual, by the 
occasional publication of Statistical 
Surveys of its counties ; vet were 
desirable that their authors would 
subjoin a fuller sketch of their his- 
tories and antiquities, which would 
doubtless add much to their value, 
relieving the reader from the dryness 
inseparable from such surveys 

Lately, a work on the plan just 
noticed made its appearance, en- 
titled the “ History and Antiquities 
of the County of the Town of Car- 
rickfergus :”’ to which a Statistical 
Survey was annexed ly it was 
given an account of the fishery of 
Carrickfergus bay, and a correct list 
of the fish caught, or seen there, 
with their Linnean and local NAMES 5 
also some original notices a 
their habits; vet, strange to tell, 
though this work was sole by 
subscription, the price only five shil- 
lings, and containing much interest- 
ing to the naturalist and antiquarian, 
the sale was so limited, that the 
author, | am ilormed, only clear- 
ed expences ! 

The above fact will however ap- 
pear less surprising when we con- 
sider how httie the Irish public seem 


interested to obtain a knowledge of 


their country, especially from na- 
tive productions ; as in fact the Vv are 
much more inclined to purchase the 
flimsy compilations of British book- 
makers, who have generally vever 
seen the country which they at- 
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tempt to describe, exce)¢ UPON paper, 
In proof of this asse: tio oA shal no 
tice two publications which hiv 
lately made their appearance m Lop, 
don, trom which the reader will be 
evabled to form a just estimate of 
thetr merits, 

The first is a neat quarto volume, 
entitled “A Topographicat Diction. 
ary of treland,’ printed and pubs 
lished in London, in 1810. writteg 
by Nicholas Carlisles, Fellow and 
Secretary to the London. Society of 
Antiquaries, In this work the lear 
ed author mentions, repeatedly, a 
province of dreland, called Armagh, 
Which it ts probable we would bea 
some joss to find out, did he not jp. 
form us of the towns in it, among 
which is Larne, County Antrim! 
Carrickfergus castle he desc nbesa 
no longer garrisoned ; although for 
many years past, it bas had a garte 
son composed of artillery as well as 
infantry. Lord Donegall he. repre. 
sents as the patron of the COTPOM 
tion of Carricktergus, which erro 
is equally gross as the last, the pre 
sent burgess serving in parliament 
having been twice elected by the it 
dependent interest, in opposition 
Edward May, esq. ; now the Res 
Edward May, brother-in-law to the 
Marquis ot Done ‘pal 

The next work is a Geography, 
two volumes large quarto, by John 
Smith, L.LD. entitled “ Smith 
Modern Geography,” in which the 
author has presented us with the for 
lowing unaccountable blunders, it 
the article Ireland ; and perhap 
there may be other mistakes, as 0 
review was a very cursory ne 

Antrim town, he savs, 182 Vey 
ancient borough, whose mayor We 
once admiral of a considerable & 
tent of coast, as well in Down ast 
County of Antrim; and that ‘bea 
poration enjoyed the custem of 
vessels within its jeri ae 
also adds, it is a populous plat 
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with a good roalstead and peir. 
Now Antrim was got crea ed a bo- 
rough until 1605 5 It never had a 
mayor, nor eveu a chief magistrate ; 
it never enjoyed the custoins of any 
vessels whatsoever, nor possessed 
jurisdiction Over any Coast 5 it 
scarcely contains 2000 inhabitanis ; 
i is nol a sea-port; and its road- 
ead and peir on Lough Neagh, if 
such they may be called, bardly af- 
ford shelter tor a fishing boat! Bale 
lycastie he represents to have glass- 
works, where none ow exist, that 
manufacture having been long dis- 
continued there. The harbour of 
Bangor. County of Down, he says 1s 
about three miles from the town, 
where, in fact, it is at it. Carrick 
fergus, he says, is a considerable 
place, with a linen hall; yet Car- 
rickfergus is a small town, and never 
hala linen hall ! 

Many other things are equally 
etoneous; tor instance, he intorims 
vs, that the river Bana rises in the 
Heeagh jvountains. though it is well 
known there are no mountains of 
thatname io Ireland. Granite, we 
are told, is tound five miles north 
of Belfast, though it is notorious no 
uch stone is (ound in that country ; 
and the plant torimentil he repre- 
sents as being used as a substitute 
lor oak bark, in tanning, although 
WO plants whatever are used here 
mM that business. ‘Lo complete the 
list of errors, he Says the rebellion 
of 1798 broke out on the 23d March, 
listead of the 23d May ; and that 
te Magpie is not found in ireland, 
though i is a very common bird.— 
la the name of all that’s marvellous, 
Where did this learned Doctor collect 
‘uch €xtraordinary information !| ! | 

Such are the faithful accounts 
Published in Landon of this country 5 
aad such, putfed: of by reviewers, 
“dally ignorant of tis real state, 
Sat ace in the library of credu- 
* John Bulli; and ave also im- 
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ported here, and, strange, “ passing 
strange,” bought at a high price, 
with considerable avidity. lt is, 
however, to be wished that some 
author, already distinguished as an 
impartial historian, would give us 
the ancient and present state of Ire- 
land ; such a work being highly a 
desideratum in modera literature. 
M.S. 


Antrim, August 29th, 1812. 
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ON THE ADVANTAGES OF A HABIT 


OF KELFLECTIONs 

Fok the improvement of the mind, 

and the full developement of its 
faculties, nothing ts more indispens 
sably necessary than a habit of ree 
flection. Our outward senses will 
prove of very litle service, in the 
acquiiement of useful and lasting 
knowledge, and indeed we may ale 
must as weil be without them, if 
we do not reflect much, and patient- 
ly, on the intormation they convey, 

The food we take will not nourish 
the frame, until it be acted upon, 
and animalzed by the proper ore 
gans; and, in like manner, the ine 
furmation we receive, aud the new 
ideas we acquire, Can never become 
our own, ull we have divested and 
assimiiated them tuo the mind, by the 
no less m Cessary process of reflece 
tion. 

Solitude and = silence have been 
sought by the wise of aH ages; in 
the midst thereof, they conversed 
with their own hearts, and putting 
aside the delusions of the world, by 
protound meditation they ennobied 
their souls, Communed in seeret with 
the Deny, and ieceived a minute 
porion of his eternal wisdom. Their 
discourses, the result of deep and_ 
long continued contempiauion, ims 
pressed their hearers with the idea 
that they were inspired, and their 
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writings still possess a lustre that 
appears almost divine, 

In the books of the philosophers, 
the necessity of reflection is incul- 
cated, in a manner which shows the 
importance they attached toit.' We 
are every where desired toexert it in 
the search of knowledge, to receive 
nothing without examination, and 
to attach ourselves to no doctrine, 
until by patient investigation we be 
convinced of its truth. 

Whence arise the ignorance and 
blindness of the major part of man- 
kind? ‘They possess eyes and ears, 
and every other organ of sense, as 
perfect as the most ingenious philo- 
sopher ; ; but not having the habit 
ot selecting upon what they hear 
and sve, they pass their lives, the 
slaves of appearances, daily deceived 
by every stinie around them. With. 
out the power of raising themselves 
in the scale of being, obscure with- 
out being innocent, and humble 
without being contented, they con- 
stitute their passions their governors, 
and ftoliow their prejudices as their 


guides Their existence is a sort of 


vegetation, elevated but a few de- 
grees above the lower creation, and 
far different from that state of hap- 
piness and usefulness which they 
were intended to enjoy. 

How different would be the situa- 
tion of buman society, if mankind 
im general were capable of thinking 
for themselves, instead of blindly 
following the opinions of others, 
How many false religions would 
vanish into nothing; how many ty- 
rannical governments sink into dust; 
how many pompous establishments 
would be stripped of their gaudy 
colours, and exhibited in all their 
detormity ! The trappings of roy- 
ality, the imposing garb of the hier- 
ar hy, the sple ndour of military ar- 
ray, would then make a different 
impression on the senses. All the 
extensive apparatus of deception 
would then fail of their effect. The 


sickened eye would turn from th 
dangerous pomp, the ear would 
shut to the bewitching strains ¢ 
music, the magnificent  spectack 
would be disregarded, the  actoy 
driven from the stage, and the sabk 
curtain of eternal night drop on th 
deluding spectacle. 

The poet may sooth the mind 
with the pleasing prospect of humay 
happiness in ages yet to come; and 
the philosopher may labour to awak. 
en mankind to a sense of their 
ers, and their rights; but if humay 
nature ever arouse from its lethargy, 
it must be when men have fearned 
to reject the impositions of other, 
to reflect for themselves, to mak 
reason their lord, and common-seny 
their guide. 

Can we turn our eye over the page 
of history, can we contemplate the 
present state of human society, with 
out feelmg that there is something 
essentially defective in its cdustile 
tion? The more we examine it 
the more we shall find reason toa 


tribute its defects to the want off 


habit of reflection in the mind d 
man. Entirely engrossed by the 
pleasures of sense, his higher powen 
are soflered to decay, and he tho 
loses the most important instromett 
of happiness, 

It is mind that distinguishes mat 
from the brutes; but what is mind, 
if its faculties be allowed to languist 
for want of exercise? Never wil 
hauman society rise to its hi “* 
pitch, till every member of it 
acquired the habit of thinking ft 
himseif, of guiding his actions WW 
the dictates of his judgment, aol 
submitting to no controul but that 
reason. If ever this era shall arrité 
it will be to reflection that the ble® 
ing will be due, and we may, the 
fore, conclude, that to cultivate’ 
faculty, is to improve one 
most valuable gifts of Heaven. 

Dublin. 
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wELETH REPORT FROM THE COMMIS 
sIONERS OF THE BOARD OF EDUCA- 


PON IN IRELAND. 
Act 46 Geo. IIL. 
LASSICAL-SCHOOLS 
DATION. 


onme! School. Lismore School. 


rrickmacross Bandon School. 
School. Kingsale School. 
ikenny College. Castlebar School. 


Charleville School. 
Lifford School. 
Clonakilty School. 
RathfarnhamSchool, 


iddleton School. 
poration School, 
Waterford. 
Dundalk School. 





rdered, by the House of Commons, 
to be printed, Ist May, 1812. 


GRACE CHARLES DUKE OF 
RiCHMOND AND LENOX, LORD LIEU- 
TENANT GENERAL, AND GENERAL 
GOVERNOR OF IRELAND, &c., &c. 


) HIS 


May it please your Grace, 
WE the undersigned Commission- 

es, appointed for inquiring 
bto the several funds and revenues 
ranted for the purposes of Educa- 
m, and into the state and condi- 
m, Of all schools in Ireland, upon 
blic or charitable foundations, in 
rsvance of the powers vested in 
s beg leave to submit to your 
race our Report upon the following 
assical Schools of private founda- 
o in Jreland. 


Clonmel School. 


This school was endowed in the 
far 1685, by Richard Moore Esq., 
dStephen his son; who, on the 
h of May, in the year aforesaid, 
oveyed certain lands in the Coun- 
of Tipperary to Charles Alcock, 
bh Thomas Batty, Ksqrs., their 
sand assigns, to the intent, that 
Iree-school should be erected in 
bad of Clonmel, for the educa- 
and teaching of a > Protes- 
ht Childre n, 2 Bed rh. pes 
g > and in trust, 
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that they employ the yearly rents 
arising from the said fands in maine 
taining the said school; and the said 
deed empowered James Duke of 
Ormond, the said Richard Moore 
and Stephen Moore, bsgqrs., or their 
heirs, and the Mayor of Clonmel, 
or any two of them, to appoint and 
change the master or masters of the 
said school, as they shall think fit 
and convenient. And it should 
seem, that there were other limita. 
tions respecting the patronage of 
the said school, as will appear in 
the subsequent part of this Report. 
This endowment consists of $37 
acres of land in the county of Tip- 
perary, and of a very old school- 
house in the town of Clonmel, which 
the present master, the Rev. Richard 
Carey, upon his examination before 
us, (11th May, 1809,) declared to 
be capable of accommodating forty 
boarders, but to be at present in 
such very bad repair, as to require 
several hundred pounds to be ex- 
pended upon it, to make it fit for 
the reception of resident pupils. 
Mr. Carey having ‘purchased from a 
Mr. Watts, who had been, in 1773, 
joint-master with him. bis interest 
in the income of the school for &.870, 
was appointed sole master of this 
school in the year 1777, by the then 
Earl of Mountcashel, the descen- 
dant of the founder, and the mayor 
of Clonmel, the trustees of the en- 
dowment. It appears, that the lands 
which belong to this toundation were 
leased in the year 1788, by thethen 
Earl of Mountcashel, and the Mayor 
of Clonmel, to Edward Collins, Esq. 
for three lives or 52 years, which 
ever should last the lonyest, at the 
yearly rent of 2001. (subject to a 
quit-rent of 51 14s, per annum,) 
which rent was very much under 
their real value; for it appears, that 
in five years after this lease was 
made, Mr. Collins let the landsto a- 
Myr. Maher, for the remainder of his 
Aa 
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term. at 400/. per annum. It fur- 
ther appeared, from the examina- 
tion of the master, Mr. Carey, that 
he having been appointed by the 
said Earl of Mountcashel and Mayor 
of Clonmel, and being removable 
at their pleasure, dui acquiesce in 
the said lease till about the year 
180], when the patronage of this 
school having been, as Mr. Carey 
bas stated to us, transferred from 
the Mountcashel family to John 
Bagwell, Esq, by the sale of the 
estate to which it was appendant, 
Mr. Carey commenced a suit in 
chancery, with the approbation of 
the present patron, to set aside the 
said lease. It appears, that this 
suit at law has been carried on at 
the sole expense of the master, and 
that it was lately determined, by the 
chancellor’s decree, that the lease 
to Edward Collins, Esq. should be 
se! aside; but that the under lease 
made by him to Mr. Maher should 
be confirmed for the residue of bis 
term, of which, as we are informed, 
about 30 years are unexpired, and 
two of the lives still in being. The 
present income, therefore, which 
the master derives from the estates 
of the endowment, is 4004 per an- 
num, but Mr. Carey has stated their 
present value to be about 7001. per 
annum. 

With respect to the present state 
of the school itself, we find that Mr, 
Carey has not at present any board. 
ers; but he states, that at former 

eriods he has often had forty; his 
number of scholars, when we exa- 
mined him, consisted of 21 day- 
scholars, most of whom are Roman 
Catholics. One only of his boys is 
a free-scholar; six of his pupils are 
the sons of freemen of the town of 
Clonmel, and as such are entitled, 
under the original grant, to their 
education gratis, but their parents 
being persons in good cir: umstances, 
do not claim the privilege. The 
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terms of tuition for day-scholy 
are 4 guineas per annum, ay | 
guinea entrance, the course of el 
cation is confined to the Classig 
No assistants are kept by Mr Carey, 
nor is there any provision for , 
struction: in writing and atithme 
&c. in this establishment, for jx a 
pears, that there is an Envlish ag 
writing school in the town of Clm 
mel, to which Mr. Carey’s schuay 
resort; and he has turther statedy 
us, that there is not much demagl 
for classical instruction in Clone 
although the town is rich and pops 
lous, most of the inhabitants 
ferring to educate their children i 
trade and business. There done 
appear to be any statutes or regu 
tions for the government of th 
school, nor is there at present a 
visitor to examine into its manag 
ment. The master, however, by the 
original grant, is remoyabie at ple 
sure There is not any fund ory 
vision for the repairs of the sch 
house, (which is a very extens 
concern,) except what the ma 
pleases to appropriate out of bisa 
nual income for that purpose, 


Carrickmacross School. 


This school, which is also ac 
sical one, was founded in the yee 
1611, by Lord Weymouth 
endowment consists of a house, # 
a rent-charge of 70l, per an 
British, payable to the master 
his successors, charged on the est# 
of the founder in the county of 
naghan, now in the possession dl! 
Marquis of Bath. This grant 
originally designed for the edie 
tion of the children of the tea 
resident on the Weymouth 
in the barony of Farney ; butt#? 
pears, that this privilege has 
been generally claimed by 
The late master, the Rev 4 
Shields, who was appointed 


year 1803, by the Marquis of Ba 
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having never had all together, more 
than seven free scholars, though he 
has stated to us, that he has never 
reflased an application for their ad- 
mittance. Dr. Shields, at the time 
of his examination betore us, In 
May, 1909, hid tn his school forty- 
seven boarders, and eleven day- 
sch lars, one of whom was a free 
scholar; and almost all his day-scho- 
lars were of the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion. His terms were as follows: 
twenty-eight guineas per annum, 
and five guineas entrance, for board- 
ers; and four guineas per annum, 
and one guinea entrance, for day- 
scholars. [he course of instruction 
is classical, with the usual opportu- 
nities of instruction in mathematics, 
French, &c. 

It appears, that when the late 
master was appointed, the school- 
house was in very bad repair; that 
it hal been put into order by him 
at a considerable expense, a small 

art of which was defrayed by the 
Marquis of Bath, out of his private 
bounty. The school-house is stated 
to us to be capable of containing 
fifty boarders, with a very spacious 
school-room. The play-ground, and 
eight acres of land, and the site of a 
part of the offices of this school, 
(in which an infirmary is included,) 
are uot a part of the endowment, but 
rented by the master at 34/. per an- 
num. Dr. Shields had three classi- 
Cal assistants, one at 100/. per an- 
huin, another at 30/ per annum, 
with board and lodging, also an un- 
der usher at 14/. per anamm, and 
bowrd and lodging, besides a French 
Master at 80/. per annum, and a 
Writing master at 40/. The pupils 
are charged four guineas additional 
Price yearly for French, and two 
gUitteas for writing. 

By the original deed of endow- 
ment, the Primate of Ireland, the 
Bisiop of Clogher, the Provost of 
Trinity College, and their succes. 
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sors, are appointed visitors of this 
school, which is extremeiy well 
situated in every respect, there being 
no great public classical school with- 
in twenty miles of Carrickmacross, 
It does not appear, that there are 
any particular statutes or regulations 
for the government of this school. 
The late master, Doctor Shields, 
appears to us to have devoted himself 
sedulously to the discharge of his 
duty. His establishment, in point 
of assistants, was very liberal, com- 
pared with the rates usually paid in 
Ireland; and the school has risen in 
character since his appomtment to 
the head of it; and in consequence 
of his very good character, and his 
abilities as a classical teacher, he 
has been lately appointed by the 
members. of the board of Erasmus 
Smith, master of the school of 
Drogheda, the principal school of 
their foundation, and the greater 
part of his scholars have followed 
him to that place, where he has al- 
ready a very flourishing school, In 
consequence of Doctor Shield’s pros 
motion, the Reverend S. Heatly has 
been appointed in May last to the 
mastership of the school, by the 
Marquis of Bath, with the same in- 
come of 70/. per annum British, 
This gentleman has twelve boarders, 
and nineteen day scholars: he has 
represented to us, on oatlt, that the 
roof of the school-house, owing to 
the removal, previous to his appoint. 
ment, of a party: wall, to enlarge 
the dormitories, is in a dangerous 
state; aud that many repairs are 
indispensably necessary for the sate- 
ty of the roof, and to put the whole 
concern in proper order; that he 
has had an estimate made by a 
builder of the expense of these re- 
pairs, which amounts to 2431. 58 6d. 
aud which estimate he thinks a 
moderate one. By the original 
grant, made about a century ago, 
the marter is bound to keep the 
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buildings, which are numerous and 
spacious, in repair; but we are of 
opinion, that it will not be in the 
power of Mr. Heatly, out of his pre 
sent salary, as sé hoolmaster, to put 
the school-house in complete order, 
agreeably to the estimate for that 
purpose, which he laid before us; 
and, therefore, we are apprehen- 
sive, that unless he receives some 
Assistance, the school-honse and 
other buildings may tall to decay. 
He has expressed his readiness to 
us, should the concerns be once put 
inte complete repair for him, to keep 
them in good condition. 


Kilkenny School, or College. 


The endowment of this founda- 
tion consists of a house, and two 
acres and three roods of land, con- 
ticguous thereto, together with a rent- 
charge of 140i. per annum, payable 
to the master and his successors for 
ever; and charged on certatn estates 
in land, and tythes belonging to the 
Ormond family in the county of Kil- 
kenny and Queen’s County. The 
school, or colleve of Kilkenny, as 
it is commonly called, was founded 
by James Duke of Ornend, in the 
vear 16084, who, by deed, bearing 
date the 18th of March, granted to 
certain trustees, and their heirs and 
assigns for ever, a large mansion- 
howse, and a meadow adjoining, 
forthe use of a school; and vested 
in them certaim rectories and tythes 
in the counties before-mentioned, to 
pay outeof the first rents or issues 
thereof 1401. yeariy for ever to the 
schoolmaster tor bis own mainte- 
nance, aud for the maintenance of 
one or more usher or ushers, to be 
chosen or employed by such mas- 
ter; and to the intent, that there 
shall be so much laid cut from time 
to time as shall be me cessary to re- 
pairs; and if his majesty, bis heirs 
or successors, at the request of the 
sail Duke, and of the visitors, shail 
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be pleased to make the said schog, 
free school, and to erect a ce 
tion for the government thereof, x 
cording to the statutes made by th 
said Duke, then and in such CASE the 
said Duke empowers the trusteesy 
make a conveyance of the premisg 
to such corpuration. According y 
one of these statutes, the master wy 
to be chosen by the founder, ag 
the heirs male of his body, Duke g 
Ormond, who were to be patroy 
and governors; but upon failured 
such issue, the provost, fellows an 
scholars of Trinity College, Dublia, 
were to be patrons and governom 
the Bishops of Ossory and of Leigh 
lin and Ferns, together with the said 
Provost, all for the time being, ® 
be visitors, and to visit yearly if 
they see occasion, who then (iter 
alia,) if there be foundation scholan, 
shall choose them for the university, 
The master is by the statutes 
charge the rates of the most remark 
able school in Dublin, but for the 
children of the inhabitants of Kik 
kenny half as much: children ia 
the service of the Duke of Ormoul 
to be admitted gratis. Visitors may 
recommend boys, for whose tabling 
persons out of charity may be dix 
posed to pay, to be taught gratis. 
By the failure of the issue male 
of the body of the Duke of Ormond, 
the government and patronage a 
the school devolved upon the pre 
vost and board of fellows of Trinily 
College, Dublin, in or about the 
year 1773, when they appointed 
Dr. John, Ellison schoolmaster. 
house having been at that 
nearly in ruins, Dr. Ellison, ape 
two or three applications made bf 
him to the Irish House of Commons 
obtained grants of sums of 
to the amount of 5,064/., to be 
out in building a new one. 
ingly, the present spacious and 
noble school-house was erected & 
der the superintendence of Dr 









































lison; it is situated at the entrance 
of the town of Kilkenny, on the 
banks of the river opposite to the 
castle of the Earl of Ormond ; it is 
built of stone in the most permanent 
manner, and is capable of pt ny 
ing eighty boarders in single beds ; 
it has every convenient office an- 
yexed to it. The concerno is kept 


| in repair by the master, and is stat- 


ed to us to be now in excellent 
order. 

The Reverend Doctor Pack was 
appointed master by the Provost and 


Board of Trinity College, in 1793." 


He stated upon his examination be- 
fore us, on the 11th of May, 1809, 
thathe had at that period tweaty 
boarders, and twenty-four day-scho- 
lars, but no free-scholars. He had 
just before had seven more scholars, 
whom he had lately entered into the 
university of Dublin; his terms were 
thirty guineas a-year for boarders, 
wisix guineas entrance; and four 
guimtas per annum, and one en- 
trance, for day-scholars, He kept 
two classical assistants, at a salary 
of 50/. each per annum, with board 
and lodging. He stated also, that 
the Bishop of Ossory and the late 
Provost of Trinity College, Doctor 
Hall, had at different times inspect- 
td bis school as visitors. That pre- 
vious to the year of the rebellion, 
1798, his school had been more 
humerous, having had at that period 
forty-three boarders, ten of whom 
wereof the Roman Catholic religion; 
but that since that period he had 
never had but one of that persuasion, 
There is at present a classical acade- 
my kept by a Roman Catholic cler- 


B gyman in the town of Kilkenny, in 


which young Roman Catholics in- 
tended for their priesthood are edu- 
tated. The plan of instruction 
Varies little at Kilkenny school from 
ai asa in the other great 
alschools in Ireland; and it 
Pears tous, that Dr. Pack bas re- 
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gularly and carefully attended to the 
duties of his siruation. Doctor Pack 
having in 1809 resigned the master 
ship of this school, the Rev. Andrew 
O’Callaghan was appointed master 
of it inthe month of January, 1810. 
We have received a return of the 
state of this school up to the 6th of 
March, 1812, by which it appears, 
that Mr, (Callaghan has forty-six 
boarders in the house, and thirty- 
nine day-scholars, two of the former 
and five of the latter are Roman 
Catholics, and four of his day-scho- 
lars are free. Mr. O’Cailaghan has 
a head usher at a salary of 100. per 
annum, and two others, one at 801. 
and the other at 40 guineas per an- 
num, besides an English assistant at 
501. per annum. His terms are thir- 
ty-four guineas a-year for each board 
er, and six guineas entrance; and 
for day-scholars, six guineas a-year, 
with one guinea entrance, ‘This 
school-house, one of the largest and 
most convenient buildings of the de- 
scription in Ireland, is kept in re- 
pair at the expense of the master, 
there being no provision made by 
the statutes for repairs. 

There are statutes or regulations 
framed by the illustrious founder, 
as already mentioned, for the go- 
vernment of this school, but subject 
to alteration, at the discretion of the 
visitors, who have, in some very few 
instances, varied the original rules ; 
as, for example, in raising the terms 
for day-scholars from halfa guinea, 
the rate prescribed by the founder, 
to one guinea per quarter ; but these 
alterations appear not to have been 
made by writing, a practice, for ob- 


vious reasons, uot to be approved 
of, 


Middleton School. 


A school was founded at Middle. 
ton, in the County of Cork, in the 
year 1696, by Elizabeth, Conntess 
of Orkney, who, by deed, bearing 
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date the 23d of October, in that 
year conveyed certain lands in the 
County of Cork to Allen Broderick, 
and Lawrence Clayton, Esquires, in 
trust, to build a school-house, with 
all suitable conveniencies, in the 
town of Middleton, and to be called 
a free-school there ; and the said 
deed directs that the majority of the 
governors of the said school should 
appoint, from time to time, head 
masters, ushers, and writing-masters, 
at the salaries following : 


a 

Head master . - . © © 100 

eS, ee a 
Writing-master, whether the 

same be the usher or not 20 
That there shoud be laid by 
for repairs, and contingent 

charges ie tat eed eer 
And for exhibitions to the 
University, no one exhibi- 

tion to exceed 15. . . 50 


The said Countess appoints certain 
persons named in the said deed to the 
number of seven, and their heirs, 
together with the Bishop of Cork, 
an sovereign of the town of Mid- 
dleton, both for the time being, go- 
vernors of the said school, and its 
revenues, and upon the death of 
any one or more of the said gover- 
nors, the major part of the survivors 
then present are empowered to elect 
anew governor or governors. 

The estates which form the en- 
Howment of this school, and which 
are stated to us to contain two thou- 
sand acres, have been let for lives, 
renewable for ever, in two separate 
leases, each at the yearly rent of 
1002, and a fine of 25/1. at the fall 
of every lite ; one of said leases, 
as we ure informed, was made inthe 
year 1710; the other about two 

ears alterwards But the powers 
under which these leases were grant- 
ed we have not been able to as- 
certain, but we think the subject 
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one worthy of investization, Ty I 
lands are stated to us by the prewg of | 
master, to be now worth Zi Gri 
per annum. There is a school-hiyg hens 
belonging to this endowment cy | 
ble of containing fifty boarders, § pi 
is stated to us by the master, and by oh 
our secretary, who have inspeci¢ pa 
it, to be very old, having beew bul yy 
above a century ago, and to be na IM pouc: 


in very bad repair, the roof requis 
ing to be renewed and_ stated:: ; 
large garden, and an acre of ground, 
are annexed to the endowment; belly}, 
















! e 
sides which there are twenty acres wh wp 
land, worth, as stated by the mase iit of pj, 
to us, five pounds per acre, let OI two g 
him by Lord Middleton, at the it the y, 
rent of thirty shillings. lore 

The Rev. Richard Grier is th poor | 
present master of this school, OH yerno, 
which he was appointed in the yee recom, 

1799, by the Archbishop of Cashel it classic. 
the late Earl of Shannon, the lei fony , 
Bishop of Cork, Doctor Stopforhi yhi-h 
and the then sovereign of Middeit » 4, 
ton, the governors of the schol lodging 
The Master stated his income to Oi peas p. 
to consist of the following sali for jo; 
and allowances: 1001. per 3 year, 
salary, as master ; 40/. per a0000TEE geholay. 
allowed for an usher; 10/. 25 4g there a 
for receiving the present income beas p 
the endowment ; 107. per arom HR nea, 
repairs; and four exhibitions of It The cor 
each, paid upon the entrance OR classicg 
each boy into College, but which" trance 
withdrawn, as the master hasS#°HRE the adc 
to us, if the lad does not obtas aud a 
Scholarship ; but there are eX?MME in Eng 
tions to the rigid compliance "8H ly deci 
this role. The surplus of thee we § 
bitions, when not claimed, is ¢ Under a 
ed, according to his statement @ sixty fiy 
to the repairs of the house, tained | 
counted for to the governors Vesche 
are also-empowered to dispose ter had, 
forty pounds per annam Be! fou 
charitable purposes, as they tare 
think fit: It is to be observe’ ™ tone for 
was one lad enjoying the hates | 











































he of 151, when we examined Mr. 
Mh Grier, in May, 1809. The master 
= has further stated, that the casual 
pe surplus of these exhibitions, toge- 
ks ther with the 1O/. allowed him regu- 
by larly for repairs, is not sufficient to 
Cie HB jeep the buildings in complete or- 
ui der, but merely suffices to keep the 


mat house habitable, it being so old, and 


YEE requiring constant repairs. Mr. 
yt Grier had but six boarders, and 
on eight day scholars, at the time of 


OME bis examination before us, two of 


} 

esd whom were Roman Catholics. Four 

ast BS of his scholars had just left him, 

tt OH two of whom be had entered into 

: WHS the university : he had no free scho- 
. lars. He is bound to instruct any 

rx 


poor lad recommended by the go- 
vernors, but none have been lately 
reommended, Mr. Grier has one 
classical assistant, to whom he pays 
forty guineas per annum, (40/1. of 
which is allowed by the governors, 
walready stated.) with board and 
lnlging: His terms are thirty gui- 
nes per annum, and five entrance, 
for boarders; and eight guineas a 
year, with one entrance, for day- 
wholars; for French and dancing 
there are extra charges of four gui- 
beas per annum each, and two gui- 
heas for writing and arithmetic. 
The course of instruction is the usual 
classical one, preparatory to en- 
tance inte the University, with 
the addition of Euclid and Logic 





tain aud a good course of instruction 
xP 0 English. ‘This School has great- 
WHEE Wy declined in point of numbers ; 
PE for we find. that in the year 1783, 
der Under a former master, it contained 
‘OEE sixty five boarders; in 1788, it cun- 
MPR tained but ten boarders, and eight 
, 0 ‘vcholars-; and the present mas- 
oe ter had, when we examined him, 
: “J only fourteen boys altogether ; but 
a ‘ated to us that he had at one 
, tne forty-seven boarders. He at- 
idee Mhutes this decline to what he calls 


fluctuation of schools, and to the 
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bad state of the school-house. 
ther causes may have combined. 
There are several large classical 
schools kept by private individuals 
in its neighbourhood, one very cons 
siderable one at Fermoy, which is 
but fifteen miles from Middleton ; 
two at Youghall; one also six miles 
from Middleton ; and another with- 
in five miles of it, the master of 
which is a Roman Catholic clergy- 
man. The governors of this school 
are the visitors. ‘There are no par 
ticular statutes. except those rules 
relative to the exhibition, and the 
admittance of free scholars recome 
mended by the governors, as already 
stated. 

A Mr. Harris, of Cork, left the 

rofit-rents of two houses: in Cork, 
in the year 1723, (their value not 
specified) for the establishment of a 
mathematical lectureship, upon cer- 
tain conditions, at this school; but 
the bequest has never been paid to 
this endowment, for what reason we 
are uninformed, 


Corporation School, Waterford City. 


We have not been able to trace 
the history of this endowment, and 
according to the conception of the 
present master, whom we examined 
in May, 1809, it is optional on the 
part of the corporation of Waterford, 
whether to allow any salary or not ; 
they have never, however, refused 
to pay the master of this school ; for 
it appears, that one hundred pounds 
per annum has been annually paid 
by the corporation, by orders on 
their city chamberlain, to the mas- 
ter for the time being, who is like 
wise bound, in consideration of this 
salary, to preach and read prayers 
on every Sunday, in Saint Olave’s 
Charch in that city ; the occasional 
duties of the parish being discharge 
ed by a curate. The present mas 
ter, the Rev John Fraser, was aps 
pointed by the corporation of Was 
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terford, in the year 1793, by an 
order entered in the corporation 
books. The school-house consists of 
two adjoining tenements, situate in 
Stephen-Street in Waterford one of 
which was purchased by the corpora. 
tion, (in what year we are not intorm- 
ed,) and the other erected by them at 
ap expense of about 1,300/. They 
are capable of accommodating sixty 
boarders, but are stated to have 
been at the time of our examination 
of the master, in bad repair; and 
what repairs have been made have 
been executed at the expense of the 
master. There were in the school 
in 1809, six boarders, and twenty 
day-scholars, none of which are 
free: nor does it appear that any 
such privilege is claamed. Mr. Fra- 
ser’s terms are, for boarders, thirty 
guineas per annuum, and six guineas 
entrance ; for day-scholars that learn 
latin, six guineas per annum, and 
for English scholars four, and one 
guinea entrance for both, with the 
usual opportunities for instruction in 
arithmetic, French, dancing, &c. 
upon paying for the same. It ap- 
pears that this master has bad here- 
tofore at one time fifty-five scholars, 
of which twenty-three were board- 
ers; at present he has no usher or 
classical assistant. It does not ap- 
pear that there are apy statutes or 
reguiations for the government of 
this school, nor any visitors, unless 
the members of the corporation of 
Waterford, in whom the appoint- 
ment is vested, are to be considered 
as such; nor has any other endow. 
ment or bequest been made for the 
use of this school, except an exhi- 
bition of 154, given by the will of 
the late Doctor Downes, of W ater- 
ford, for the use of a student iv Tri- 
nity College, tll be shall have ar- 
rived at the standing of A M., such 
student to be, from time to time, 
elected in the wanner, and subject 
to the conditions set forth in Dr, 
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Downe’s will. The course is mug 
the same as that pursued in mg 
of the classical schools in Ireland 
There are two other classical Sc hoo 
but not upon any foundations, keg 
by private individuals, in the city ¢ 
W aiertord. 


Dundalk School, 


This endowment, situate in the 
town of Dundalk, and County of 
Louth, consists of a school-houg, 
capable of containing twenty-fire 
boarders, built by the corporatio 
of Dundalk, and one acre of land 
granted by them for the use of the 
master, together with an annuity of 
fifty pounds per annurn, payable tp 
the master and his successors by the 
Earl of Roden, who inherited the 
estates of the late Earl of Clanbrassil, 
This annuity was granted in com 
sequence of a compact entered inte 
between the late Earl of Clanbrassil, 
and the corporation, soon after the 
time of the original foundation of 
the school ; the latter having gives 
to the former a part of certain Come 
mons near the town, which wer 
their property, upon condition that 
the Earl of Clanbrassil would endow 
this school with filty pounds per 
annum; aud oblige the master t 
educate the sons of the freemend 
the corporation for half-a-guinea pet 
quarter each, The Reverend Ger 
vais Finlay is the present mastet 
of this school; he was appointed 
the late Earl of Clanbrassil, the 
of September, 1787. He had, wheo 
we examined him in May, 180 
thirty-six scholars, fourteen of whoa 
were boarders, and of his day-sthe 
lars fourteen availed themselves 
the privilege of the grant in favour 
of the sons of freemen, and 
two guineas per annum for | 
education ; the other day 
paid four guineas per aunum, aad 
one entrance ; and his 
twenty-four guineas a year, aud 
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entrance. At this school Mr. Fin- 
Jay has formerly had forty-eight 


scholars, of whom seventeen were 
boarders. The scholars have the 
ysual opportunities of instraction 1a 
Freach, &c from iasters who at- 
tend, and on reasonable terms. 
"here are two assistants kept at the 
expense of the master, at the salaries 
of 25 per annum each, with board 
and lodging, the One a Classical as- 
sistant, and the other a teacher of 
writing and mathematics, It ap- 
pears that the school house is kept 
inrepair by the master; peculiar at- 
tention appears to have been paid 
by Mr. Finlay, to the religious in- 
sracuon of his pupils, and to the 
appropriate employment of Sunday ; 
there are two other classical schools, 
but not upon any foundations, kept 
inthe town of Dundalk, one by a 
Diwenter, the other by a Roman 
Catholic, the latter a very conusider- 
wie one. 


Lismore School, 


There is a small endowment for 
a school at Lis'nore, which was 
founded in the year 1610 by the 
Earl of Cork, who endowed it with 
ereot-charge of 3O/. per annum, 
and half an acre of land. There 
sa school-house capable of con- 
taming sixty bourders; the Duke of 
Devonshire is the present patron of 
this school, by whom the present 
master, the Reverend Thomas Crau- 
ford, was appointed in the year 
1774, and who had formerly a ver 
shing classical sehool, and en- 
tered @ great number of young men 
“the college of Dublin, who were 
‘credit to his foundation ; but ow- 
to lis vreat age and infirmities, 

fare no scholars at present edu- 
Ged at this endowment. 


Bandon School. 
Pe: 8 a Classicaj school at Ban- 
", endowed by an Earl of Cork 
FELPAST MAG, NO, L, 
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and Burlington, in the year 1610. 
The endowment is twenty pounds 
annually, a rent charge on the es- 
tates of the founder, to which the 
Duke of Devonshire, as is stated to 
us, gives every year a similar sum 
of 201. The Reverend William Sul- 
livan is the present Master; he in- 
habits a house lately built by order 
of the late Duke, for which he is to 
pay an annual rent proportioned to 
the expense of the building; what 
this rent is we have not been intorm- 
ed; the master has at present, twens 
ty boarders, and twenty-five day- 
scholars; he has one classical assis- 
tant; no stipulation is made in the 
endowment for the gratuitous edu- 
cation of any scholars, 


Kinsale School. 


There is in the town of Kinsale, 
a classical school, endowed in 1767, 
by Lord de Clifford, with a salary 
of fifty pounds per annum, toyze- 
ther with a large house, formerly 
the residence of his ancestor, Myr, 
Southwell. The house had been 
sullered to go much to decay, but 
is now under repair at his Lordship’s 
expense, and will be capable of ac- 
commodating a considerable number 
of Boarders, The school masier is 
the Reverend John Stevart, who 
has been lately appointed, upon che 
resignation of Mr Markain, who 
{his state of health not permitting 
him to perform the duties of the 
school) retired with the full salary 
by stipulation with Mr. Stewart, 
The school was ke;:t in 1810 in Mr, 
Stewart’s private house, whereia he 
is not abletu accommodate more than 
two or three boarders; he had then 
abuut thirty day scholars. ‘The boys 
educating at this school, are the 
sons of the neighbouring gentlemen, 
and wealthier class of shop-keepers. 


Castlebar. 


There was a classical s¢hool kept 
nb 








































in the town of Castlebar, in the year 
1798 ; this was a very smal] endow- 
ment of twenty pounds per annum, 
given by Lord Lucan 5 but soon 
after that year this school was dis- 
continued, and there is now no clas- 
sical school in Castlebar, as we are 
informed. 


Charleville School. 


This school was endowed by the 
ancestors of Lord Cork ; in what 
vear we have been unable to trace. 
The original deed of endowment 
has been stated to us to have been 
destroyed by fire, and is not regis- 
tered. We find from a document 
in our possession, drawn up by a 
member of the former Board of 
Education in 1778, that in that 
year there were in Charleville the 
ruins of a large school-house, which 
was destroyed by fire. The endow- 
ment is forty pounds a year, paid 
by the present Lord Cork, who is 
stated to be very anxious that this 
school should flourish. We are in- 
formed, that there is at present a 
commodious school-house, and that 
Lord Cork accommodates the master 
with a house and garden, at a low 
revt, for his habitation. A Mr. 
Willett is the present master ; he 
has eight boarders, and twenty day- 
boys. 


Livord Schoel. 


A school was endowed here by 
Sir Richard Hansard, in the reign 
of James the L., who by will charg- 
ed his estate with thirty pounds per 
annum, for a master; and twenty 
pounds for an usher of a grammar 
school at Lifford. There was in the 
vear 1788, a small house for the 
master, and another for the usher, 
and a school-house which could ac. 
commodate ten boarders, accordin 
to a document belonging to the fore 
mer Board of 1778 in our possession, 
‘Ihe Rev. Mr. Koox enjoys thirty 
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pounds per anaum, the sala 
the endowment, of which he ag 
appointed master Many years sing 
by Lord Erne, the proprietor of 
Hansard estate. At present, by ty 
account, there is a school-housedy 
tached, and another large bow 
which is divided between him, 
a Mr. M‘Crea, an old man, and 
land surveyor, who receives & 
uslier’s sdlary of twenty pounds 
annum, and who employs an & 
giish master at a salary of sik Duund| 
per annum, and the profits of & 
scholars, to teach writing and 
metic to about thirty of the childr 
The present master has stated 5 
us, that he has made efforts to; 
tain scholars, but without sucee 
there being several classical scbod 
of good reputation near the t 
and its neighbourhood. The bou 
and school house are kept in repa 
by him. He states that upon t 
appointment he found them ine 
bad condition, and has laid ow 
considerable sum in repairs, ht 
evident however, that the intent 
of the founder in establishing ace 
sical school at Littord are not 
carried into execution. 


Clonakilty School, 


_ Acclassical school has been ret 
ly established at Clonakilty, int 
County of Cork, by the Ear 
Shannon, who contracted for 

building of a school-house, svlie 
ently large to accommodate thit 
boarders, for which his Loris# 
pays arent of sixty pounds per 
num. It was opened in 1808, 
the Reverend H. W. Stewart! 
appointed master by his Lord 
there is a play ground of more! 
haif an acre, besides a garden 
longing to the school-house. 
school having met with gre 
couragement in consequence #™ 
character of the present maste 

has been obliged to enlarge bs? 
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commodation for boarders, by take 


Sept, 


alary ¢ ‘ng an adjoining house, for which 
eee aT obits a rent of forty pounds per 
na annum, besides which he has erect- 
7 ed a spacious school-room, adjoin- 
» byt ing to the original school-house. 
oe The two houses are now capable of 
: hows accommodating nearly an hundred 
bP boarders. The number at present 


My andy 


stg of fifty-six, in addition to 
ves th consists of fi ,) , 


which he has twelve day-scholars. 


vada pa He has three resident assistants, hee 
ub sides masters for French, writing 
Ly and dancing, who attend the schovl. 
OF te The terms of board and tuition are 


id ari not stated in the retarn made to us 


hides of this schoo! ; which is at present 
ated 4 one of the largest and most repu- 
adhe table endowed classical seminaries 
succes, inthe South of [reland. 
sc bos Rathjarnham. 
e Richard Wetheral, by will, dated 
bow 9th of April, 1752, devised certain 
io lauds, &c. for the purpose of build- 
suits ing a schoolhouse for a grammar- 
sabi, school at Rathfarnham, near Dub- 
} nt lin, and paving a salary to a school- 
. tt master. This charity has never 
vente been carried into effect. A suit was 
hee instituted in 1788 for the proper 
—e application of this bequest ; why it 
has tailed, or was discontinued, we 
have not been able to ascertain. 
W. Armacu. (Ls) 
i. Jas. Kittarna. (L.s.) 
Parl @ Isaac Corry, (L.s.) 
jor lyos. Exrxincron, Provost (us ) 
solic Jas. Wairecaw. (u.s.) 
R. L. Eocewourtn. (L.s-) 
J. Lesuie Fosrer. (1. s.) 


(A Correct Copy.) 
J. Conneitie, Secy. 
Dublin, March 9th, 1912. 


° yee 
For the Belfuse Monthly Magazine. 
A 
OBSERVATIONS ADDRESSED TO LIBER- 
TINES, 
BEHELD the libertine, with un- 
blushing ellrontery raise, as it 
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were, the “atheist-laugh,” at the 
mention of subjects the most impor- 
tant that can possibly engage the 
mind of man; and with a kind of 
fancied triumph, as if confident of 
being secure from the siroke of 
mortality, mock at the serious views 
truth gives of the approach of death. 
i was shocked at the scene, and was 
inclined mentally thus to address 
beings of this class, How little 
you know of yourselves, and of the 
situationin which you stand, You vain- 
ly imagine you are wise; but, alas ! 
your language and conduct manifest 
the most profound ignorance, and 
dispositions, hardened almost beyond 
hope of amendment, amounting, in 
my opinion, to little less than bid- 
ding defiance even to Omnipotence 
itself! The disregard. of those sub- 
jects which are now made the sport 
of your ridicule, may one day, and 
that ere long, prove your insup- 
portable burden. When -sickness 
assails, and death in prospect ap- 
pears, you are, notwithstanding your 
boasted bravery, among the first to 
tremble at his approach. With all 
the horrors of an awakened consci- 
ence (hitherto overlooked amidst the 
giddy round of sinful indulgences,) 
recollection dwells on past scenes, 
and with dread alarm is viewed the 
termination of your guilty pleasures. 
That peace, known only to the good 
and wise, is hid from your view, 
and without one ray to gild the 
melancholy gloom, you end your 
miserable career. Libertines, en- 
feebled in body and miud by the 
effects of intemperance, often end 
their career as niiserable votaries of 
superstition.” 

Having an occasion lately of ob- 
serving the daring levity of some 
of these votaries of profanity and 
dissipation, I mourned over their 
folly, and turning aside, penned the 
foregoing. It may probably meet 
the eye of some for whom it is in- 
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tended. May they view the picture 
in all its colourings, and ponder, 
timely ponder on the path they are 
pursuing Now, the important now, 
w the proper time for reflection. 
The moment for improvement will 
svon be passed over; and surely the 
conclusion of a life, whether spent 
in habitual excess at the board of 
intemperance, or suffered to revel 
“round in pleasure’s ring,” cannot 
be expected to be attended with any 
very pleasing prospect 

Some may be affended at the 
word © atheist,” and such !ike terms, 
being applied. They may be so: 
IT am satished But in my view. of 
the subject, characters such as [ 
have alluded to, (and many such I 
fear there are), are practical athe- 
ists; and wotwithstanding the cloak 
of sound belief some of them are 
assuming, they are fast pursuing 
the track of the most dangerous 


kin. of infidelity, N.S. 
Sas 
Yor the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
ms. 42 


N the course of my reading, J have 

been lately perusing, ‘“ A View 
ofthe Natura}, Political and Commer- 
cial Circumstances of Ireland, by 
Thomas Newenbam, Esy.”’—London, 
printed tor Cadell and Davies, 1809, 
Inthisbook | found many observations 
which very highly uterested me. Yet 
as I hold it necessary, in reading, not 
implicitly to adopt without discri- 
mination, I ventured to dissent from 
some of his propositions, especially 
these relating to bounties on agricul- 
ture, which he strongly recom. 
mends, | think agriculture, like 
manufactures, should be permitted 
to find its own level without boun- 
ties, and also without injurious res 
strictions on the part of the legisla. 
ture, On this ground, I object to 
bounties, and [am more inclined to 
notice this subject, because a writer 


Remarks on Newenham's View of Ireland. 
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in your last magazine, in an ariich 
signed F., seems partial to the pla 
of encouraging agriculture, and] 
thought rather hinted at a sysiep@ 
bounties. If F, only meaat tg 
ject to all unnecessary restrichioy 
oo agricuiture, and in particulary 
the heavy, oppressive and ID poiitig 
burden of tithes, 1 ayree most tyll 
with him, that the cultivator of th 
ground should be exempted frog 
their banetul operation. 

But my present business is, to em 
deavour to turn attention to this tm 
luable book, in which they wh 
read for instruction, and to acquite 
substantial kuawledse, will find 
much to repay them for the tim 
employed in reading it. 1 especially 
refer to the sections “ on the origia, 
and progress of religious enmity in 
Ireland,” in which, with a bold and 
impartial pen, the writer venures 
to reprehend the reciprocal erron 
of Cathohcs and Protes:ants m ie 
land, aud points out, in what & 
spects both parties have been t 
blame im the aggression of tormet 
days. I recommend the chapters ot 
those subjects to the perusal of every 
sincere friend to his country, espe 
cially to those who think that an it 
trepid examination of former error 
is the best way ta get rid of them, 
and that thus former errors may be 
useful as beacons to warn agalist 
similar errors in future I likewne 
recommend to attentive perusai, a 
interesting letter given in the ap 
pendix, from a Roman Catholic clet 
gyman, in the diocese of Cork, i 
which many considerations relating 
to the pay and duties of the Cathe 
lic clergy are clearly described, @ 
A manner to convey much wilet 
mation to those not yet acquaue 
ed with hose details 

I conceive, that this book 1s Vf 
suitable tor book societies. It is ab 
ready in the library of the Bellas 
Suciety for promoting knowledge. 
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Permit me to add my testimony 
in fayout of those societies, as ex- 
yemelv useful for promoting a taste 
for useful reading, and more espe- 
cially necessary 10 the present high 
price af books, which rend rs ex 
tensive reading almost a gratifica- 
tion only for the rich, if it were not 
for the aid of these highly beneficial 
establishments. 

| subjoin, for the information of 
your readers, and as a useful matter 
for reference, the following extract 
fom this work, being a calculation 


Bol the 


Difference between the English and 

lrish measurement, 

« The Irish perch contains 21 feet, 
er 252 inches, the English 16} teet, 
or 198 inches. Consequently, the 
bumber ot perches comprized in the 
Inch and Envlish miles being the 
wne, viz. $20, the former Contains 
0640 inches, the latter 63,360. 


Tie number which divides both of 


these, is 5.760. 80,040e5,760= 
14. 63.360—),.760= 11. Kleven irish 
miles, therefore, are equal to four- 
tten English miles: or, one Irish 
mile 1s equal to IM 2F. 7,77e. Eng- 
lish, The square of the number of 
itches in the Trish jerch, viz. 252, 
8 63504; and tha: of the number 
mie Koglish perch, viz. 198. is 
$9,204 The number which dwides 
bubot these is $24. 63,504-=324 
S190. BY S04—3245 121. Ove tune 
dred and twenty vie insh acres 
are, therefore, equal to one hun- 
dred and ninety six Enzlish acres: 
| one irish plantation acre is equal 
Mla 2k 19.30. English. Those 
wa take 5 to 8, 11 to 18, or GI to 
asthe proportion af Lrish and 

gish acres, though not far trom 
%e truth, are evidently in error, 

® reduce Irish to 


: Engiish acres, 
“e given number 1s 


- to be multi- 
re ry 196, and the product di- 
“ed by 121, aud to reduce English 
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crocopinan kind. 


to Irish acres, the latter number is 
to be employed as the multiplier, 
and the former as the divisor. To 
ascertain how much a given sum, 
arising in the way of reat, from, or 
levied upon, an Irish acre, would 
amount to on an English acre, that 
sum is to be multiplied by 121, and 
the product divided by 196, and vice 
versa. Thus $d, per Irish acre, is 
1} 2d. per Envlish acre, 6d. per 
Irish acre is 313d. per English acre, 
Is. per Irish acre is 739d per Eng- 
lish, and £.1 per irish acre, is 
12s. 4,%d. per English acre.” 
A Reaver 
bs | 


For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
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Your intelligent correspondent 
X., in weeping over a fallen 
Synod, in the 22d page of your 48th 
No., discovers- more of a feeling 
heart than a clear head, with respect 
to the real sta'e of the Presbyterian 
church. I am far from assertin 
that the tears which have fallen from 
him on that occasion are of the 
His essays, on 
other subjects, in your useful publi- 
cation, show him to be a friend to 
the very best interests of man. My 
according heart has said amen, 
while my transported eye has vlance 
ed along his philanthropic and ner- 
vous pieces, calculated to arouse 
prostrate man, to clear the mist from 
his eyes, and raise him to his native 
dignity. But, as no man is wise at 
all hours, so neither will the limited 
understanding of man allow him to 
be equally wise on all subjects, 
While X.’s great mind comprehends 
with a minute clearness the policy of 
the state, the laws of the church 
have been evidently less studied by 
him. For, in his remarks on Sy- 
nods, he obviously iabours vader a 
misguided jud. ment, 
Misguided, in the first piace, 
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when he asserts that the Protestant 
Dissenting ministry were only the 
stipendaries of the people. I ask 
him, when were they voluntarily 
so, (for he labours to persuade the 
world that the clergy of that church 
are unusually greedy in this age.) 
Were the first Dissenters after the 
reformation the stipendaries of the 
people only ? No! The Cove- 
nanters, with John Knox at their 
head, solicited again and agaip, 
and actually enjoyed for years, a 
royal bounty, from Mary Queea 
of Scots ; and that denomination of 
Presbyterians will not deny that 
they look for the emoluments of 
establishment to this day. 

When were the ministers of the 
Synod of Ulster only the stipenda- 
ries of the people? Is the reception 
of the royal bounty a new thing 
in that church? No! It has been 
enjoyed by its ministry in the purest 
days of reformation, and I believe 
under evety reign since the revo- 
lution, 

Misguided, in the second place, 
when he asserts, “that the people 
were put aside, while the crown 
and the clergy settled the matter 
between them.” 

I know something both of the 
head and heart of X ; and am fully 
convinced that he never could have 
made so unfounded an assertion, if 
he had not been led astray by false 
testimony. Every man acquainted 
with the history of the Synod of 
Ulster, knows that the late angmen- 
tation of the royal bounty was an- 
nounced to the people years before 
it was agreed upon in Synod; that 
an extraordinary meeting of Synod 
was called by the friends of the 
people ; that letters were written, 
printed, and dispersed throughout 
all Ulster ; that a law was enacted, 
that even the people of vacant con- 
gregations should send forth elders 
to vote on that occasion ; that this 
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liberty of voting was enjoyed, erm 
in contradiction to the express orem ti 
of the then Lord Lieutenant; ani ti 
that there was a greater asseinblagedia 
elders on that occasion than at yim 8 
Synod since or before. These pie 
ticulars being known, will X’s, oy wi 
dour permit him to Say, that th set 
people were put aside on that gimme '! 


morable occasion ? the 
Misled, in the third place, whom 
he asserts, that the government » 


gent ‘draws from his pocket his | 
of determined voters, How dete 
mined? Can he remove them fie stri 
one class to another, or suspen 
their bounty from them? No 
Even the representative of the Kigi pe, 
himself has no controul over tie tha 
bounty of any individual in thes am 




























































nod. And X. ought to knoe to | 
that so independent was the gj any 
of the Synod, that the bounty was mei shat 
fused, until an express conditionm—iy whi 
made, that the King should ai yo, 
withdraw it from any indivi are 
until he withdrew it from the whol fam 
body. Pres 

X. then judges wrong, when ing 
says the civil mayistrate has aa: zine 
fluence over the Synod, or that | publ 
laity are mocked with a form chur 
being mixed with the clergy, iat doin 
judicatories of the church ; for, the § 
cording to the existing laws, barte 
laity may always out-number! that 
clergy, and of course, out-vore) ties | 
on any question. Every congie ment 
tion has a right to send WP sybje 
elder with its clergyman; will 
the same right, if its clergy Tell 
choose to remain inactive at cong, 
also, the same right, when ina ed, t 
cant state. How then is the they 
lienable right of private ju even 
taken away, or the spiritual a consi 
rity of the clergy set above the us | 
in the Presbyterian church? 

I assert then, (and J call upos 5 
to prove the contrary jf be oe Gi 













that the late law of Synod p* 
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ting elders fromm vacant congregas 
tions to vote in its judicatories, as 
well as that condition of the late 

nt of bounty, that it cannot be 
withdrawn from any individual, 
without a new act of parliament, 
secure the independence of Presby- 


S verians, both from the tyranny of 


the civil magistrate, and their own 
clergy: 

I Jament, with X., the general 
apathy that pervades both the world 


and the church, and am ready to 
strike hands with him in contribut- 


| ing my humble mite in arousing 


a general spirit of independence. 
Permit me to tell him, however, 
that the political stupor apparent 
among Presbyterians is more owing 
to the indolence of the laity, than 
any restrictive laws which exist in 
that church ; andthe mis-statements 
which have abounded in the Belfast 
Monthly Magazine on that subject, 
are neither calculated to fan the 
flame of expiring liberty, nor lead 
Presbyterians to imbibe the refresb- 
ing food that your excellent Maga- 
zine allords thera. You owe to the 
public a just statement of that 
church. Tell the world, and in so 
dong you will tell the truth, that 
the Synod of Ulster, have not yet 
bartered its independence for gold ; 
that its clergy are under no other 
ties to support the existing govern. 
ment, than is common to all other 
subjects. ‘Feil the laity, that if they 
will to be free, they are yet free. 
Tell them to send elders from all 
Congregations, both vacant and plant- 
ed, to the meetings of Synod, where 
they may, by their free suffrages, 
even reject the royat bounty, if the 


consider it inconsistent with religi- 
ous liberty, 


H. 


Glenarm, 26th August, 1812. 
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For the Belfast Monthly Magazine, 
ee 
ON WITCHCRAFT. 


** What silly notions crowd the clouded 
mind, 

“That is through want of education 
blind.” 


SHALL not attempt, in the pre- 

sent essay, to trace the origin of 
witchcraft, from a belief that it is 
more than probable its antiquit 
would frustrate all inquiry. t 
therefore is only necessary to ob- 
serve, that it was doubtless early 
formed among other superstitions, 
and since has been always more or 
less believed, as the people were 
well or ill informed. By numerous 
unquestionable authorities, it ap- 
pears, that persons who possessed 
considerable learning were formerly 
believed to be magicians ;* and 
hence it seems reasonable to suppose 
arose druids, conjurors, sooth-sayers, 
magi, and maty others of the same 
family. 

Anciently we find the Scotch call. 
ing such persons weirds ; and the 
Danes, and other northerns, nam- 
ing all males that were supposed to 
possess this occult art, wizards ; 
the females, wicces, or witches, that 
is, wise women. At the same time 
we find the priesthood sanctioning 
such beliefs, which they appear to 
have converted into a powerful en- 
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e yf cor ey an eminent philosopher, 
who flourished a.m. 3420, was accused of 
magic ; and in a.p. 1264, the learned Ro- 
ger Bacon was twice cited to Rome for 
criines in this way, and acquitted himself 
both times, with much applause for his 
learning. So late as 1489, George Rip- 
ley, and William Blackney, two distin- 
guished mathematicians, were believed to 
be necromancers, Within these forty 
years, a decent old woman was accused 
of being a witch, because she had mere 


butter on her cow’s milk, than some of her 
neighbours, 
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gine to answer their turn, as those 
who dissented or disbelieved any 
of the church canons, were imme- 
diately accused of being wizards, or 
witches, and generally suffered as 
such. 

In 1484, these opinions appear 
to have become very general ; and 
the same year they received nota 
little confirmation from a bull issued 
by Pope Lnnocent the VIIL. to the 
inqguisitors of Almain, empowering 
them to proceed against such as had 
dealings with devils. The substance 
of the ‘bull is as follows—* Pervenit 
ad auditum nostrum, Xc.” “ Itis come 
to our ears, that great numbers of 
both sexes, are not atraid to abuse 
their own bodies with devils. And 
with their enchantmeats, charms, and 
sorcenes, to vex and afflict man and 
beast, with inward and outward 
= and tortures; they destroy the 

unan offspring, and the wicrease 
of cattle ; they blast the corn of the 
ground, the grapes of the vines, the 
fruit of the trees, and the grass and 
herbs of the fields, &c. Therefore 
with the authority apostolic, we give 
power to the inquisitors, &c, to con- 
vict, imprison, and punish, &c.” 

For several vears after the issuing 
of this bull, witches, and their exe- 
cations, considerably increased 3; and 
about thistime, a Jesu:t, called De. 
brie, wrote a-book, in which mauy 
yeasons were piven why Protestants 
were so much inthe power of the de- 
vil; adding, that witchcraft goes along 
with heresy, as madness with a fe- 
ver! ‘This plainly shows to what 
geod account the clergy had turned 
this supersuition, 

Until the reign of Henry VIII, we 
hear little of wucheralt in Engiand ; 
but ia 1541, Lord Llungertord con 
sulting sume reputed witches, to 
know how long Henry VIIL would 
live, was discovered and beheaded 
for it; soon after, two acts were 
passed against witchcraft and sor- 
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we 
cery. In 1562, in the reign q no 
Queen Elizabeth, the Countess g the 
Lenox, and tour others, were eg | 
dewned, because they had consul Su 
wizards how long the Queen wo trie 
live; the same year a new statute wy inf 
enacted against witchcraft. So mad d 
did the belief of witches prevail g son 
this time, that the learned Bj to 
Jewel, in a sermon which he preach fin 


ed before Queen Elizabeth, prays kun 
“that the laws against witches an fie 0 


sorcerers be put in exec ution, as they sixt 
were grown so numerous,’ for 

In the following reign, these opi ling 
nions increased much ;°' James eve wer 


wrote a work on this subject called Hy ¥" 
Deamonologie, first published ngie* * 
Edinburgh, and afterwards in Low fie ©" 
don. Reading this book, and a ther, 
proving its doctrine, is said to have fie 
been a sure way to gain his favour, sunk 
It was asserted in this book tha ime °°" 


swimming was a fair trial fors but 
witch 3 alleging as a reason, thata f° “ 
such persons had renounced thet a 
baptism by water, that the water ae 
refused to receive them! The par i : 
liament seems to have instautly $4 
cauvht the infection, as in the first =, 


year of his reign the act of Queen 
Elizabeth against witchcraft, wa 





Witch 



























repealed, as too mild, and one more ae 
strict passed, entitled, “ An act@ thar j 
Painst conjuratio 2, witchcraft, al hits 
dealing with evil and wicked spirits” death 
wie h act established those opinion aad’ 
so fully, that it is said to have be 1640, 
come unfashionable to doubt them! ? 

This general infatuation soon Bi 
came such, that in some villagesit Ha, Hi 
Britain, the witches were said ™ wpere 
have been fully as numerous as th HMB), 4. 





other persons ; for as a late author 
has justly observed, “ prodigies ar 














always seen in proportion as they % 0 
” d ths mave re 
are expected.” It was uring 
om tf 
reign that the present translation 
the: bible appeared ; from which e 
cumstance it is asserted, and Wid aL 





sume likelihood, that several phrase 
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P z were adopted that favour the vulvar 


notions of witchcraft, much more 


« ’ than the old translations. .' 
it is worthy of remark that France, 
a Sweden, and most European coun- 
ol tries, were under the cume strange 
€ wa infatuation about this tame. er 
avec About this pe riod we read of pe t 
ui! z sons Who perambulated rey cr , 
stop to discover witches, called witch 
each finders, one of whom, Matthew Hop- 
prays kins, witch finder-general, of the 
3 and County Essex, in 1644, caused 
they sixty reputed witches to be hanged, 
for which he received twenty shil- 
€ Opi lings a head ! The persons who 
eter were accused of being wizards, . 
called witches, had commonly to go through 
di a water ordeal ; first having their 
oP thumbs and tows tied across one ano- 
dap s ther, after whicl they we re thrown 
have Me ito a deep river or pool; if taey 
avow, sunk and were drowned, they were 
+ that considered to bave been innocent: 
foe's but if they swam or sprawled out, 
hata %& Was sometimes the case, it was 
chil looked on as a sufticient proof of 
pore their guilt, and they usually sulfer- 
e par ed accordingly. In 1647, the said 
tauly Hopkins published a book on the 
» fire Me eect of witchcraft, in: which he 
ducer Mentions twelve signs by which 

on witches are to be known. * 

eile To such an alarming degree did 
ait this witch-finding system increase, 
aid that it is computed between two and 
ity three thousand persons sulfered 
nice’ cmt for witchcratt, m England 
vehd = Scotland, between the years 
vem | 0, and 1661. Several of the 
on be. es — oe 











* Hopkins carried on this horrid trade 
* many years, till some gentlemen, shock- 
el at his barbarities, caught him, and tied 
his thumbs and toes togéther, as he had 
Sone many others, and in this state threw 
Mm into the water, where he swam. It 
toes not apppear, by the accounts that 
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ig this - reached us, that he suffered death 
ion & “x 3 circumstance ; but it had one 
chee Wiad cc... Cleared the country of him, 
eid ruined his business. 
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persons who suffered, confessed they 
were wiéards, or witches; this, how. 
ever, Is not stranye, when we cons 
sider the barbarous usage they re. 
ceived, after beimy accused; for if 
not thrown into a pool, they were 
neither suffered to eat, drink, nor 
sleep, but walked constantly be- 
tween two persons, who never per- 
mitted their devoted victims to sit 
down, until they contessed, which 
they generally did, either from 
being delirious, or weary of their 
lives. In either case, they were 
usually questioned about causing the 
death of some person or persons, 
who had died lately, under what 
was deemed suspicious circumstans 
ces ; and some have been known 
to confess they had killed people, 
who were then alive and well; yet, 
strane to tell, none of these blun- 
ders appear to have operated the 
least in their favour, though sucls 
incongruous exXpressiOns Was an une 
doubted proof of their insanity. 

Scotland was perhaps the last 
country in which such scenes were 
legally acted. In Last Lothian, 
in Scotland, there is an emi- 
nence called “ Spott Law ;” in the 
parish register of which place, is 
the following inemoranduim :—** Oc- 
tober, 1705, many witches burnt 
on the top of Spot Law.” 

As mankind became 
the belief of witches, aud witch- 
craft vanished ; and at length the 
legislature, on the 24th March, 1736, 
gave the flashing blow, by repeai- 
ing those acts against witchcraft, 
which had so long disgraced our 
statute books; since which period 
a gradual decrease has been observe 
able. At present we scarcely hear 
any thing of this mystic art—except 
now and then some old woman 
losing the milk, or butter of bee 
cow. 


informed, 


5.5. 
B. Clare. 
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For the Belfust Monthly Magazine. 
— 

ON THE CULTIVATION OF TASTE. 
ES INITIONS previous to dis- 
Cussions are very useful. Let 

us first understand what we mean 
by the word taste. I suppose your 
interesting correspondent C E., in- 
tends to designate that cultivation of 
the mtellect, which adorned Ho- 
mer, Horace, and the other lumi- 
naries be mentions. In this point, 
the advantages of taste, as a branch 
of knowledge, are inestimable. Pope 
correctly lays the foundation of 
taste in good sense, as * something 
previous ev’n io taste—’tis sense,” 
He also exhibits an example of the 
absurdity of taste, or of the more 
fashionable term virto, when not 
supported by utility, or when the 
end to be obtained does not sance 
tion the time and expense employed 
in the acquisition. 


* What brought Sir Visto’s ill-got wealth 
to waste? 

Some Demon whisper’d, * Visto! have a 
taste !’” 


Although the family of the Vistos 
are numerous at present, and their 
absurdities and sickly fantacies tend 
to Liing taste into disrepute, yet it is 
unfair to argue from the abuse, a- 
gains! the use of an employment of 
the human mind, eapable of afford. 
ma many pleasures, and of preserv- 
ing from many peins, A sickly fan- 
ey, and a sell tormenting fastidious- 
ness, may have their pains, yet 
“the pains and penalties” of the 
ignorant man are not much more 
supporiable, and they expose still 
more to the grosser temptations at- 
tendant on idleness. They who 
are most engrossed tn business, must 
necessarily have some pauses, These 
are olten filled up by men, who, for 
want of cultivation, suffer their 
minds te rum to waste, by the indul- 
gence of the excesses of the table ; 
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I 
« They all can swallow, if they do y 
more.” their 
With the female sex, cards, “th guy 
amusement of a royal ideot,” a of ih 
cording to Dr. Johnson, “ and whid woul 
bid fair to make ideots”’ of their yp ty 
taries, level all distinctions, and pat whic 
ignorance and misapphed geniusq@ PN 
a level, causing the latter to lose ql wr 
natural superiority ; for at a cari. * 
table the brightest genius is lower ' The 
to the degrading level of ignorance, ledge 
The cultivation of mind, or of) rebnet 
refined intellect, is the best pres. we Ce 
vation against these vicious or ig thove 
neble modes of spending time, and decide 
is therefore highly to be recommen ws . 
ed to youth, who, in setting out is - 
life, should be incited to store thes por 
minds with every incitemeut to ti pe 
tue Persons of both sexes whofe | 
have formed a taste for useful red fe = 
ing, and by disciplining their min # may 
Ge, Hae oy 'P 5 aad m: 
have risen superior to the too com 
; aed 9 ease, 0 
mon practice of reading merely® rate 
pass the present hour, have alway deat 
a resource against the dangers diy. | 
idieness. Enlarge the sphere of i» i) ‘ 
nocent pleasures, and make its  ecien 
wide as possible. Reading is oned dis ol 
the most extensively useful, and th : eo 
most easily attainable. Dr. Aikiy rire 
in his valuable “ Letters froma fe ie 
ther to his Son, on various top nerseve: 
relative to literature, and the com leable c 
duct of life,” in 2 vols. 8vo., has# | 
excellent chapter on cheap pleasure 
This chapter, and indeed the whet 
of these letters, may be read wie 7: the P, 
advantage by youth setting ov" 
lite, as in them they may find many “a 
observations which may assist thea Cappe’s 
in their perilous voyage. schools 
Taste, especially literary ™% insertion 
may be eminently contradist on the i 
ed trom the squeamish and all fom ap 
delicacy of fastidiousness, and may yi" 
controversy on the subject, the # female r 
should be carefully separated cated j; 
the other. Then the advocates schouls, 


lazy ignorance would be drivea wiund ay 
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their shelter, arising from the ambi- 
and the 
of knowledge and improvement 
would be freed from the difficulty 
of supporting the imperfections, 
which though not inherent in their 
system, have, through ignorance, 
or worse design, been imputed LO 


eyty of terms, advocates 
| aaa 


"Tholerger the stock of useful know- 
ledge which we possess, or the more 
refed our taste or percepuon, if we 
sre careful to confine ourselves to 
those studies in which the useful 
decidediy preponderate, the more 
truly respectable we shall be in life, 


and we shall most essen ially con- 


tibule to our own happiness and 
comfort. The lazy notion ci being 
asily pleased with ourselves and 
our attainments, how much soever 
itmay add to our self-complacency, 
and may gratily an ignoble love of 
ewe, or may be countenanced by 
theexample or language of others, 
wdestructive of all the higher exer- 
tons of virtue. We should early 
learn to disregard all palliatives for 
idleness, and firmly persevere in 
wite of indo‘ence, a habit difficult 
to be surmounted, tn strenuuus exer- 
ons to add to our present stock of 
dainments. Without labour and 
perseverance, nothing reat or Va- 
luable can be obtained, 


K. 
Ti the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 


Your insertion of Catharine 
Cappe’s Observations on Charity- 
schools, induces me to request the 
msertion of the following remarks 
* the incalculable evils which arise 
iron apprenticing young girls for 
weit tabour, The question, ought 
female children who have been edti- 
cated 


en poor-houses and charity- 
Rous > 


" When of a suitable age, be 
wae appreatices tor a number of 
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years, is of great importance ;* 
and although some of your readers 


may not find = the subject very 
interesting, yet | trust there are 
many others who will think the 


time spent in reading the following 
remarks wall not have been misap- 
plied, 
CORNELIA. 
a 
REMARKS ON APPRENTICING 
CHILDREN ON THEIR 
CHARITY SCHOOL; BY 
CAPPE. 


FEMALE 
LEAVING A 
CATHARINE 


O deeply is my mind impressed 
by the great importance of the 
iuquiry respecting apprenticing 
female children, so fully aware, 
that, in the course of it, the painful 
duty will devolve upon me of difler- 
ing in Opinion from some of the most 
benevolent and worthy, that I feel 
an uucommoa anxiety, lest I may 
not be able to do it justice; lest, 
through the inability of stating as 
they ought to be stated, the many 
unanswerable objections to the con- 
nuance of this practice, an oppors 
tunity may escape, of exciting at- 


h 





tention to the subject, which, if 
Once Jost, may never occur any 
nore. 

SS eS —+ 


* Upon what principle are the lives of 
the unfortunate children preserved, who 
are sent to a poor-house or charity-school, 
if their welfare in their future progress 
through life, is not a highly important 
consideration? ‘“ It had been better for 
thousands of individuals: t) have perished 
in their infancy,” says Mr. Beruard, in 
his introductory letter to the 8d volume 
for bettering the condiiion of the poor, 
“ than to have protracted an injurious and 
hateful existeuce of vice, infamy, and 
wretchedness, It is not the number, but 
the we fare, and the moral and religious 
improvement of our fellow-subjects, that 
should be the object of our rescaiches; it 
is the formation and institution of virtuous 
and active members of sozicty, adapted by 
early habits and educatiou to their differ. 
cut stations of lite.” 
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After much consideration and de- 
bate, the Governors of the Grey- 
coat school at York, mm 17846, at 
length consented, that apprentice. 
ships forthe girls shoald be abolish- 
ed. Previous to that time, the girls 
educated in it generally turned out 
profligate, and too frequently perish- 
ed miserably ; whercas, on the con- 
trary, since that period, ap entire 
change has happily taken place, 
with very few exceptions, both 19 
respect to their character and fate. 
The girls have usually bebaved well, 
many of them are married, and be- 
come orderly industrious Wives, 
training up their families in habits 
of economy, decency, and cleanlt- 
Ness ; virtues for which they are 
especially distinguished; and many 
are at this time servants in respect. 
able families, by whom it is gene- 
rally admitted, that the qualities 
above enumerated, are char acteristic 
of the school.* 

Ifad they continued, however, to 
have been bound apprentice on their 
leaving it, these qualities would have 
been of little avail. But 1] do not 
mean to rest my argument for the 
abolition of apprenticeships, on one so- 
Jitary instance i its favour. The gene. 
ral considerations addressed to the 
gentlemen's Comm ttee In 1786, and 
which prevailed upon them to give 
pernussion sor the aac ption ot adif- 


® ‘The nuniber of girls who have left the 
Grey-coat ech ol, since it Was new revue 
Jated in 1787, #re 114. OF these, 25 are 
married; 47 are in service; 13 are dead; 
© are mantuamakers; 1 26 pow an assistant 
mistress in the school; 7 are at home with 
their friends; 2 are at home in a bad state 
of heaith; 5 have turned out profligate; 
and | ' having left York, the Ladies have 
lost tig ht of them. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that we are now review- 
ing a period of seventeen years; and it 
should alyo be taken into the account, that 
three out of five who have turned out ill, 
were part of the original set of girls, and 
who from the irsi eppeared incorrigible 

— 


ferent plan, apply it is apprehenis 
with equal force wherever the pra. 
tice is continued. 

The committee having argued 
defence of apprenticeships, that “ty 
persons to whom a young girl is thy 
committed, have pledy re d the anselve 
to take care of her until she shg 
have gained snf Hie lent experiences 
c onduct herself ;” the first considen, 
tion addressed to the committer 
spected the sort of persons whoay 
chiefly induced to apply for young 
girls as apprentices ; such as the 
keepers of lod: zing houses, alehouss 
keepers, or the lowest manufactys 
ers ; stating, thence, the litte pw 
bability that such persons should be 
both competent and disposed, faithid 
ly todischarge their trust. Secondly, 
the motives by which it aust bea 
mitted they are generally actuated; 
such asthe hope and desire of gain 
and the love of undue authority; aa 
moreover, the inevitable consequent 
of disappointment from sickness, ¢ 
any other cause, on the one handy 


—__———— ee Ce 





} The author recollects a case im pola 
within her own knowledge. Abouttm 
years before the abolition of apprentice 
ships in the Grey-coat school, a man a 
his wife, in this city, both persons of 
spectable character in their station, @ 
man a servant, and the woman assisting & 
bring up a numerous family of seven eh 
dren, by taking linen to wash, engaged! 
girl from that school as an apprentice, @ 
the term of four years, on TOL Ves HOt T 
prehensible, and without any desiga ¢ 
using her unkindly, It happened, hor 
ever, that she svon ‘beeame sic kly, and if 
from beg of any assistance, became & 
tremely burdensome to them, Thema 
tenance of their own family had alresty 

equired their utmost exertion, 
eden ure of this additional ine 
so entirely overcame their patience 
fertiiude, ‘that, if they did not suffer th 
poor girl to waat necessaries, she w#* 
least reproached continually wi © 
trouble she had brought upon theo, 
at length, after aggravated le 
the space of nearly two years, 
ties were released, ‘by a dropsy, 
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fom the use that will be made of 


ofa 

ibe power so obtained by such per. 

ys . 

eons on the other. In the third 

place the committee was rejuested 
“? 


w consider the temptation held out, 
and the opportunity supplied o? 
Juction, and, sometimes of conduct 
more atrocious than seduction, 


sC- 


eveo . 
where the master might happen to 
he totally unprincipled or wholly 
depraved.* And, fourthly, the ime 


minated the girl’s life. Here we see, that 
this kind of compact was as unfortunate 
ty the master, as it was unhappy for the 
vervant; aud so it must always happen, if 
the apprentice be not stout and healthy ; 
hence, a truly conscientious person, who 
ficly counted the cost, would not think 
themselves justified in entermg upon an 
engagement, which, if circumstances pro- 
ved adverse, they might not be able, equit- 
ably, to fulfil. 


Ishall give another instance of a catas- 
trophe arising from the same cause, which 
proved dreadfully fatal to both parties. 
done Naylor, together with her sister, 
rere bound apprentices for seven years to 
inilliner and her daughter, in Bruon- 
meet, Hanover-square, London, of the 
mameof Metyard. ‘The elder girl was of 
auckly constitution, and being unable to 
do her work, was so cruelly treated, that 
alength a premature period was put to 
her life. The sister, having said that she 
haa died of ill usage, was afterwards delibe- 
tately and cruelly murdered, to prevent 
discovery, At length, after a period of 
four years, the dreadful truth was dis- 
tovered, and both mother and dauvhter 
Wereexecuted at Tyburn, on the 19th of 
july, 1768. Here I would briefly ob- 
wrve, that the vindictive and malevolent 
passions excited and inflamed by the cir- 
tomstance of a contract having been en- 
tered into, which proved injurious to the 
iaterests of the mistress, was the proxi- 
mate cause of all the guilt, and of all the 
misery that ensued. 


ch A victim of this kind, an orphan of 
» Years Of age, put herself under the pro- 
“toa of Mrs. Gray, of this city, and 
myrelf, some years ago; and another 
king case of this kind was tried at the 
Nid at Clerkenwell green, 


ddlesey sessions, 
on . - . . 
the indictment of the parish ef Icling- 
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possibility in many cases of procur- 
ing redress on the part of the suffer. 
er; or, if by a fortunate concure 
rence of circumstances, what is 
commonly called redress could be 
obtained, stili the inevitable ruin of 
the unhappy victim would ensue ; 
and that, both im respect to her cha- 
racter in the eyes of others, and to 
the peace of her own mind, 

But dismissing these considera- 
tions, | would here inquire, how 
this kind of compact may be 
expected t6 operate upon the mind 
of the young woman herself, even 
in cases where she may not in 
general be unkindly treated. Will 
she not feel the consciousness of a 
degraded, and wholly dependent 
situation? Dependent, not upon 
the exertions of her own virtuous 
industry, but upon the will and 
pleasure of a master or mistress, of 
ten capricious, if not cruel and ty- 
raunical; and will this conscious- 
ness be favourable to the cultivation 
or improvement of the best affec- 


ton, as detailed at some length in the Star 
of the 4th of December, 1804. Of the 
guilt of the defendent, no doubt remained ; 
but because the unhappy girl, on being 
cross-examined, (confused, perplexed, and 
intimidated, probably, by the questions 
put to her,) declared, that- she should not 
have complained of his brutality in this 
instance, if he had not subsequently often 
beat her, he was set at liberty. Whether 
the poor sufferer was remanded back to the 
house of her destroyer, is not stated. ‘lhis 
man, it seems, had what he denominated 
a parish black-hole, from the circumstance 
of his locking up his unfertunate parish 
apprentices, of both sexes, promiscuousl y 
in this dungeon. For this he was repro- 
bated by the chairman ; but tohow much 
this censure would amount, escaping as he 
did, in other respects, with impunity, it is 
not difficult to foresee. Whilst such in- 
stances continue to occur, what shall we 
say of the boasted privilege possessed by 
the poor apprentice girl, of appealing 
against the profligacy and cruelty of hes 
tyrant? 
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tions of the buman heart? Is it 
not much more likely, that it should, 
as it is generally known to do in 


fact, give rise to an obstinacy of 


temper, to a spirit of perverseness, 
and to a degree of coldness respect- 
ing favours conferred, alike unfa- 
wourable to the comfort and happi- 
ness of both parties? Again; What 
sort of treatment is a young woman 
so circumstanced likely to receive 
from the other servants, supposing 
there be such, inthe family? Wiil 
they in general be disposed to treat 
with tenderness the poor apprentice 
girl; neither imposing vpon her in 
respect to labour, nor wounding 
her feelings by upbraiding her with 
her degraded situation? Which may 
she fairly reckon upon, their kind- 
ness and pity, or their contumely 
and reproach? 

But it is desirable, perhaps, to 
examine the question on still more 
general principles. I would ask, 
then, whether the human heart be 
not at all times seducible? Whe- 
ther the possession of uncontrouled 
authority is not inimical to its vire 
tue? Alas! we need not sail a- 
cross the Atlantic to hear the dread- 
ful affirmative fully attested, by the 
cruel deprivations, the actual sufler- 
ings, and the blood of thousands, 
The awful appeal may be re-ted 
with our Boltons,* oar Jeveaux, and 


——— 
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* Captain Bolton of Bulmer, near Castle- 
Howard, a married man, and so generally 
respected, that if binding a young girl 
apprentice for her labour, for a. series 
of years, could, in any instance be ad- 
missible, his family must have been deem- 
ed unexceptionable. ‘Their only servants 
were, a girl of 16, an orphan, heteld ap- 
prentice by the parish, and a young boy, 
an apprentice also, from the foundling 
hospital. The girl was unkindly treated 
by her master and mistress, and often be- 
moaned her hard fate to a poor girl in 
the village, her only friend ; but who had 
no other means of administering comfort 
than by mixing her tears with those of her 
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our Brownriggs. These persons 9, 
must suppose, were all of them om, 
sidered as decent, if not respectabl 
characters, until they wer subject 
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unhappy companion. At length, one mon 
ing the poor girl was missing; and itwy 
given out by her master that she had ng 
away ; which, although it was much spe 
culated upon, as where she could be pug 
to, &c. was the more readily credited, g 
it was known she had not been well yg 
A person, however, in the village, of thy 
name of Richardson, who happened » 
possess more acuteness, and greatere 

of mind than the rest, having prs 
that Bolton, assisted by the appreati 
boy, had wheeled a quantity of earth ing 
the cellar on that and the following dy, 
after the girl was missing, application wa 
made to a magistrate determining to seard 
the cellar; when at length the body¢ 
this unfortunate victim was found ing 
state of pregnancy, strangled by her mm 
ter. Bolton was tried at the York asna, 
in the year 1774, and found guilty, bet 
put a period to his own life on the vey 
morning on which he was to have bes 
executed. Many neighbouring gentlema 
appeared on the trial, to bear testimoyy 
to his character, from whence it is fairy 
deducible, that he had not previously bea 
a person of abandoned conduct, and tht 
the power he had acquired over this & 
fortunate girl, had supplied the temper 
tion, and proved the unhappy incitemet 
to his accumulated guilt. 

Francis Jeveaux carried on a mola 
tambour manufactory, took young gitt 
apprertice, and at one time had under bt 
care not less than seventeen ; they wet 
all of them most cruelly treated. At leat 
two of them, namely, Susanna Archer, ant 
Mary Russel, of the parish of Greenwich 
made their escape, in a dreadful emacte 
ed state. The man was tried beforet# 
late Lord Kenyon, in the Court of Kingt 
Bench, May 22d, 1801, when many faa 
of the most horrid nature were stated 
the Attorney General ; and in p 
that five of these wretched beings had® 
tually expired for want of food, 
Kenyon observed that * it was a great 
the parish officers, or even higher pes# 
did not look into those horrid 
more than they did :—1:t was an emp 
ment worthy of the highest characters 


Elizabeth Brownrigg, the mother # M 
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ed to the overwhelming temptation 
of uncontroled authority. Had it 
heen otherwise, at least, had they 
heen notorious for profligacy, cruel- 
ty, or avarice, would they have 
been entrusted with the wretched 
beings who became their victims ? 
What then shall we say ofa practice, 
that, by calling into action, latent 
vicious propensities, hitherto sup- 

sed, and which might otherwise 
probably have been totally subdued, 
has been productive of enormities, at 
which humanity shudders ? Is there 
nothing unsound in the principles 
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® children, took young girls apprentice, and 


treated them with unheard-of barbarity. 
At length Mary Jones, bound by the 
Foundling Hospital, made her escape 
thither, covered with wounds. The go- 
vernors obtained her discharge of the city 
chamberlain, but did not prosecute Browne 
rigg, who was still permitted to exercise 
her cruelties on Mary Mitchell, of the 
precinct of White Friars, who had been 
bound about the same time with Jones. 
Two years after, Mary Clifford, of the 
danct of White Friars, being bound an 
apprentice, after enduring the most horri- 
bie tortures, died of her wounds, in St. 
Bartholomew's workhouse. It may be ob- 
wrved, that had the governors of the 
Fouadiing Hospital prosecuted Brownrigg, 
the subsequent sufferings of Mitchell, 
Clifford, and others, together with the 
dreadful catastrophe with which they 
Closed, would have been prevented. The 
present governors no doubt would have 
done this ; yet I know not that the then 
governors were deficient in humanity :— 
the probability is, that having a multitude 
of objects to attend to, the case of an un- 
happy individual did not attract much 
Rotce; and that, as the practice of bind- 
ing girls apprentice was at any rate to be 
continued, it was thought better not to 
ris the affair public, It is remarkable, 
= ny Kane to this affair, Browarigg 
th oman of unimpeached character. 
iS a therefore, it is evident, with 
ss hag ae invested over these unhap- 
} » in her case also, as in that of 

‘a, supplied the horrid temptation. 


She was executed at T 5 
t Tyburn, Sept 
\fth, 1767, y . P ember 
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on which it is founded ? Is it wise, 
it is humane, is it Christian, to per 
severe in a measure, however sanc- 
tioned by custom, or by what may 
have been deemed sufficient autho- 
rity, which has long been produc- 
tive of, and is at this time, daily 
productive of misery and ruin? 

The author, when in London near 
two vears ago, had the pleasure of 
visiting the Foundling Hospital, and 
a more heart-reviving spectacle can- 
not be well imagined, Groups of 
charming infants, bealthy, sportive, 
innocent, and happy, rescued, many 
of them probably, from want, mise- 
ry, or au an untimely grave ; super- 
intended by a gentleman, whom to 
name, is to praise, and governed by 
a matron, whose empire appears to 
be seated in the hearts of the chil- 
dren. And how are these lovely 
girls disposed of when they leave 
the school? “ They are bound ap- 
prentice until they are 21 years of 
age,” was the chilling reply. Ap- 
prentice for so many years!! “We 
are always particularly careful to in- 
quire the character of the persons 
to whom they are bound.” “ It may 
be so; but have you always the 
means of ascertaining the truth of 
the accounts you receive? Are the 
habits and dispositions of obscure 
individuals, any where, but more 
especially in a city like London, so 
easily known, as that an innocent 
young girl, hitherto kindly and ten- 
derly treated, but ignorant of the 
world, and its corruptions, should 
be put in complete subjection to 
their authority?” ‘ We make fre- 
quent inquiries after them ;* and it 





* There can be no doubt but that this 
is true, respecting the present goyernors ; 
that they do make inquiry from time to 
time, after the fate of all such girls as are 
within their reach ; but, if this laudable 
attention could be effectual to counteract 
all che bad cousequeuces necessarily re- 
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often happens that ladies who come 
hither take a fancy to particular 
individuals, and adopt them.” Be 
it so: as far as it goes, all this is 
well; but do palliations of an evil, 
of exceptions to its Operation in par- 
ticular cases, make it cease to be an 
evil ? 

It will perhaps be objected, that 
had the practice of this species of 
slavery been productive of evils like 
those above represented, it would 
never have been adopted by persons 
80 especially pre-eminent in chrise 
tian benevolence, as the founders of 
many of our charity scliools, and 
particularly that of the Poundling 
Hospital. It is readily admitted, 
that had they foreseen the conse- 
quences, they never would bave 
adopted it; and hence arises one ar- 
vuiment more abolition — 
Could they now from 
their heavenly abodes, what would 
be their language ?>——“ We iniended 
well but were not infallible; you, 
our successors, availing yourselves 
of the advantage of longer expe- 
rience, bave discovered errors which 
we did not perceive; these, if act- 
uated by our spirtt, you will in- 
stantly correct. Do so, and prose 
per.” 

It is probable, that the term ap- 
prentice, indiscriminately used, and 
therefore applied to circumstances 
total'y diflerent, bas of itself been 
poweriully 


for its 


address us 


AccustOme 
utility, and 
of certain benefits to accrue, from 
placing a boy tor a term of years 
in a situation where he is to be 
taucht a particular business, where 


misieadi ive 


ed to associate ideas of 


sulting from the very nature of the con- 
tract, which, however, will hardly be af- 
firmed, are they possessed of a talisman 
which shall oblige all their successors to 
imitate their example? If not, what must 
we conclude respecting the wisdom, or 
the penne of continuing the prac- 
tice 


there is nothing in itself degrading 
and where be is subject to no othe 
hardships than such as “ humanity 
is heir to;”’ it is not wonderful, th 
sane term being used, that it shoul 
be thought eligible for girls alsa 
to be bound apprentice; the tot 
dissimilarity Of the two cases ng 
being adverted to; and more espe 
cially, as this mode of disposing of 
them bore a strict analogy to te 
existing law of the 43d of Llizabeth, 
respecting paupers., 

It was not taken into the account, 
that a boy, placed out to learn 
trade, is considered as being upon 
some sort of equality with bis mas 
ter; the girl, as his slave. The 
boy is hereafter to fill a similar ste 
tion, the girl, on the contrary, on 
that is esteemed altogether degra 
ing; he isto learn a trade, consider 
ed, by his master at least, as highly 
respectable; she is taught nothing 
but to labour, often beyond het 
strength, in the most menial ocee 
pations, and to tremble at the frows 
of ber tyrant. Should a boy, um 
happily, be seduced into vice, ht 
may reform, or at least the doors 
still open to refornration, for he does 
not thereby lose what may be called 
his cast; but if a girl is seduced, 
where is she to pause? Is sbe ne 
generally compelled to travel o® 
ward in the same downward road, 
corrupted, and corrupting, tla 
length, enfeebled by disease, and 
worn out by accumulated wretcheb 
ness, she sinks, prematurely, W 
an unhallowed grave ! 

I am ready to allow, that the 
quiry in what manner girls leaving! 
charity-school might be eligibly de 
posed of,if the present method of bint 
ing them apprentices should bea 
ished, requires much considerati™™ 
Bat I think the difficulty art 
principally, not from the natae 
the thing itself, but from the # 
duousness of new modelling a 
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‘nstitution. In the Grey Coat school 
in York, where the girls go out to 
service on the same footigg as other 
young women, generally at about 
ihe age of 16 or \7, there has never 
been any trouble in procuring them 
places; but, on the contrary, they 
are so much sought after, that they 
ae usually engaged three or four 
months previous to their leaving the 
school. Now I do not see why this 
should not be as likely to happen in 
one part of the kingdom as in ari- 
other. 

But let us examine the subject a 
little more closely. We will take 
the instance of a large institution, 
where certainly the difficulty, from 
whatever cause it proceeds, must be 
in full force, and contrast it witha 
smallerone. We will suppose the 
character of the two schodls equally 
established for educating the girls 
ought up in them, in habits of it- 
dutry, sobriety, economy, decency, 
a cleanliness; also, that it were 
kuown to the public, that at such a 
tason, a given number of girls so 
educated, might be hired as servants. 
May it not be presumed, that the 
humber of applications would be 
proportioned to the number who it 
was known would want places? 

Suppose the school to be in or 
near a large town: are young 
women, who are clean, orderly, and 
industrious in their habits, unassum- 
ig, modest, and obliging in their 
deportment ; so very commonly to 
be met with there, as that no fami- 
hes of respectability could be found, 
who would be glad to engage them 
a servants ? We need not hesitate, 
imagine, to answer in the affirma- 
twe. The question then is, not how 
they should be provided with places, 
but by What means they should be 
qualified to fill them. 
can be said, perhaps, that it 
hey tas “4 impossible to regulate a 

Mar iMstitution in such a man- 
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ner, as that the older girls should 
each in their turn supply the place 
of servants; which yet would be 
essential tothe plan of their going 
immediately from thence to service. 
I would admit, that there might be 
some difficulty, and much trouble, 
in forming the first arrangements, 
but is that a reason why the attempt 
should not be made? In our com- 
mercial or political speculations, we 
do not argue thus, But, allowing 
that it were possible, what does this 
go to prove? Surely not that the 
girls should continue to be bound 
apprentice ; bat that the institation 
is incapable, in its present state, 
from its great magnitude, of answer- 
ing all the purposes it ought to an- 
ewer. 

Before, however, we draw such a 
conclusion, let us examine the foun- 
dation on which the supposed im- 
possibility rests, taking, for ine 
stance, as an example, the Found- 
ling Hospital. We will, in the first 
place, then suppose, that the object 
of the institution is not merely to 
rescue a given number of female 
infants (for it is of females only that 
I am speaking) from an untimely 
grave, but to make them useful 
members of society. Our inguyy 
then will respect the two following 
particulars. In what class of cha. 
rity-schools, in order to answer this 
end most effectually, should the 
Foundling Hospital be placed? And 
by what method could it be so ar- 
ranged, as to be completely fitted 
for ascheol of the particular class 
that should be finally determined 
upon? it will not, 4 think, be diffi- 
cult to come at the solution of these 
questions. 

In regard to the class, there are 
two circumstances peculiar to the in- 
stitution, which appear to point it 
out as admirably fitted for the edu- 
cation of attendants upon children, 
First, the subjects of the charity are 
yd 
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received into it during infancy, and 
thereby escape the contagion of 
early bad example ; and, secondly, 
the opportunity which might be sup- 
plied in that school, and in that 
school only, of the girls having the 
unspeakable advantage of actual ex- 
perience, in the proper treatment of 
infants 

Respecting the method of arrange- 
ment, supposing a number of girls 
to have passed what, for distinctivn’s 
sake, we will call the elementary 
schooi, where they are taught read 
ing, writing, sewing, knitting, &c., 
and to have attained the age oi 12 
or 13 years; that then, instead of 
their being bound apprentice, they 
should be divided into two classes, 
by such ladies as might have the 
goodness to undertake the proposed 
regulations ne class to be in such 
manner arranged, that each girl 
should be equally instructed in her 
turn, in cleaning rooms, taking care 
of furniture, washing, ironing, cook- 
ing, &c., so as to be fitted for house- 
servants. ‘The other class to be edu- 
eated expressly for nursery maids; 
for attending upon young ladies, or 
dressers in boarding-schools, accord- 
ing to the idea originally suggested 
bY Miss Edgeworth. 

Their previous improvements, and 
especially the dispositions shown by 
them whilst in the elementary school, 
should be particularly attended to 
in this first arrangement, it bein 
equitable, as well as desirable, that 
the most docile and ingenious ought 
to be preferred for the nursery maid 
department These girls might be 
again divided into separate wards; 
suppose, twenty in a ward, each 
having the care of a child taken 
from the infants that are out at nurse, 
for which she should do every thing, 
including making and meuding both 
the child’s clothes and her own, and 
assisting in her turn to wash the linen 
for the whole ward. If this were 
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done every week, I should imaging 
five girls at atime would be egy 
to the undertaking, so that the tun 
would come found to each girl ong 
a month, 

But would you trust a young ip 
fant to the care of an unexperienced 
girl of thirteen? Certainly I wou 
not; neither would the plan propos 
ed make this necessary, [| wopif 
suggest the following arrangemen 
That the class of girls destined fe 
attending upon children, should m 
main in the school each four yean 
after the commencement of that pat 
of her education, till the age of If 
or 17. That the first year, se 
should have the care of a child 
three years old, which, at the & 
piration of that period, might bem 
ceived into the elementary schod; 
that the second year, she shoul 
have the care of a child of two yean 
old, who, at the close of that yea, 
should devolve to a younger gitl; 
that the third year she might be & 
trusted with a child one year old; 
and the last year of her stay, withs 
young infant. 

Every ward would require th 
constant superintendence of a pe 
son of approved integrity, of @ 
perience in the nursing and manage 
ment of children, a proficient at be 
needle, and of sufficient intelligent 
to help forward the further improt® 
ment of the girls themselves # 
reading, in gaining some genet 
knowledge of their duty as accu 
able creatures; in the regulations 
their own temper, and in the prope 
treatment of children; and # 
might be furnished with booksada 
ed to that purpose, of which twa 
easy to select a small collect 
from the writings of Mrs, Ba 
Miss Edgeworth, Mrs. ‘Trimmer, # 
others. There would probably # 
no great difficulty in meeting | 
characters, competent to the sie 
tion, abounding as we 
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widows in reduced circumstances, 
who have brought up large families 
of their own ; and so delighttul is 
the employment of nursing young 
children to the unperverted female 
mind, so favourable to the cultiva- 
tion and improvement of its best 
affections, that I would venture to 
predict, were this part of the insti- 
tution well conducted, that the 
‘onthful nurses would be as happy 
“s tbey would be aseful; and, when 
their time of probation was expired, 
ean it admit of a doubt, that they 
would be sought after as servants? 

What an acquisition would a 
young woman so instructed, intelli- 
gent, devoid of art, correct in her 
language, decent in her dress and 
deportment, and obliging in_ her 
temper, be to many a nursery? 
And what should prevent her, ha- 
ving been thus educated, from be- 
coming such a character? I am 
supposing all along, that the school 
should not only be arranged by la- 
dies, but that it should continue to 
be superintended by a committee 
formed for that very purpose, who 
might visit in turn: and why should 
not some of them be young ladies? 
Would it be of no use tothem, at 
the same time that they were culti- 
vating the benevolent affections, to 
be gaining some experience of the 
management of children, against the 
time when they shall have families 
of their own 2 

[ would propose, that all girls, 
whether those in the house or in the 
hursery-maid department, should 
have small wages allowed, to the 
‘mount perhaps of 20s, per year, in 
order, principally, that they might 
gin some little idea of the value 
and use of appropriate property ; 
and perhaps it might be desirable, 
that small premiums should also 
trom ume to time be distributed b 
ike Visiting ladies, as the reward of 
*straordinary good behaviour. 
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Will the additional expense that 
would perhaps be incurred by the 
proposed plan, be considered as ren- 
dering it impracticable? The first 
inquiry should be, what that differs 
ence would amount to? The se- 
cond, whether, if the funds were 
found inadequate, the incalculable 
importance of the abolition of ap- 
prenticeships being adinitted, it 
does not become a duty, rather than 
continue the practice, to diminish 
the number of children? In re- 
spect to the latter inquiry, there can 
be no hesitation in pronouncing 
what should be the answer. The 
former, requiring a knowledge of 
local circumstances, cannot be dee 
termined without that previous 
knowledge. It may, however, be 
mentioned here, that the saving of 
large wages given to house servants, 
and of the expenses now incurred 
by nursing infants in the country, 
are articles that will appear of some 
magnitude placed in the opposite 
column, against the four years ad- 
ditional maintainance and clothing 
of the girls, their small wages, and 
the salaries of the matrons of the 
nursery ward. 

If it should be objected, that there 
are some infants who could not he 
reared without a breast, the fact is 
admitted, but I believe it will genes 
rally be found, that this necessity 
does not usually extend beyond the 
period of three, or at most of six 
months. 

We must now consider the ob- 
jections to the abolition of appren- 
ticeships, particularly the dangewof 
leaving a young woman to the guid- 
ance of her own discretion, at the 
age of sixteen or seventeen years. 

There would be more force in the 
objection urged against this plan, 
if the present method of apprentic- 
ing a young girl, were a remedy a- 
gainst the evil. That it may have 
proved such, in a very few particu- 
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Jar instances, I will not controvert, 
but surely it has been already shown, 
both from the nature of the compact 
itself, and the character of the per- 
sons who usually engage in it, that 
the far more frequent eficct, 1s simi. 
lar to that which would be produced, 
should a shepherd intrust his charge 
to the care of a wolf:—from other 
animals of prey the flock might be 
protected; but would there be no 
danger of its falling a sacrifice to 
the hunger and ferocity of its guar 
dian ? 

But again, the objection is found- 
ed upon the supposition of what is 
by no means a necessary conse- 
quence, that a girl going to service, 
is afterwards intirely her own mis- 
tress. That she is no longer under 
lock and key is very certain; but 
are there no other means of retain. 
ing influence besides those of the 
most rigorous coercion? When the 
simple minded girl, brought up ina 
cottage, by worthy and affectionate 
parents, quits their humble roof, at 
the unexpericnced age of fifteen or 
n, for a service in the neigh- 
beuring market-town, is not the 
consciousness that their eye is upon 
her, a more powerful protection to 
her unguarded youth, than all the 
restraiuts that the most watchful sus- 
picion could devise ?-—Shall she lose 
her character ?——Shall she break her 
mother’s heart ?—-What are her reso- 
lutions when these affecting ques- 
tions present themselves? Have 
they no efficacy to fortify her mind 
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against seduction? No energy ty 
kee p ber feet in the paths of virige} 
But the case, it will be said, is ny 
in point; many of these unhappy 
girls are orphans ; they have ny 
pious parents to watch over them, 
no affectionate relatives to moun 
diets fall. 

That they are orphans, is indeed, 
their unhappy lot ; but, were allow 
female charity-se hoo!s regulated and 
superintended by nei: shbouring la 
dies, who knew them individually 
and appeared interested in their hap. 
piness, although they had no pares 
would they not feel that they had 
friends? Would they 1 not consider 
themselves as having a character tg 
lose? And why should the connee 
tion be dissolved on their leaving the 
school? Why might not their for 
mer patronesses still continue such? 
That such a plan is practicable, | 
know by experience ; and that i 
may be made productive of the mos 
berteficial effects, I dare venture 
aflirm. That among a great number, 
all should turn out well, cannot pos 
sibly be expected ; alas! this doe 
not alw ays happen, even in the bet 
re ‘gulated private families ; bat | 
think it may be admitted, that if 
those who are well disposed bare 
the means afforded them of becom 
ing vseful and virtuous characters, 
all i is done that can be done for ther 
preservation, and that the blessing 
of heaven may humbly be hoped for, 
on the benevolent effort. 


2 ————— 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED PERSONS. 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF LADY RACHEL 
RUSSEL. 
“A high-souled helpmate at the patriot’s 


side.” 


RACHEL, daughter of Thomas 
Wriothesley, Earl of Southamp- 





ton, was born in 1636. Her 
ther, first wife to the Earl, pie 
daughter of Henry de Massey, Be 
ron of Rovigny. The Earl of So 
amptcn, disunguished jor bis 
and independent spirit, was aa 
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; Craachments of 


to the arbitrary measures pursued 
by the crown, during the adimnis- 
tration of the Earl ot Strafford. ln 
the subsequent prosecution ot that 
sobleman, he opposed himself with 
equal firmness to the parliament, 
wach had, he believed, exceeded 
the limits of justice and the consti- 


tyion. He became eminently sere 


| yiceable to the King on this occa- 


sion, whose cause he adopted against 
the popular proceedings. J, He is sty- 
led by Burnet, “ A fast friendto the 
public, the wise aud virtuous Earl 
ot Southampton, who deserved from 
the King every thing which he 
could bestow.’ = At the Restoration 
he was made Lord High-Treasurer, 
eaofice which he filled with ability 
adintegrity. He died May 16th, 
(667, leaving by his first wife two 
daughters ; Elizabeth, married to 
Edward Noel, Baron Wriothesiley, 
d Tiuchfield, &c. &., and Rachel, 
wieto Francis Lord Vaughan, eld 
etsnof the Karl of Rocraw, Earl 
of Carberry. After the death of 
Lord Vaughan, his widow, in 1669, 
espoused Wiliam Lord Russel, son 
o Wiliam, Eari of Bedford: one 
sn and two daughters were the fruit 
of this union. 

In the struggle against the en- 
the crown, under 
Charles 1L., during a fit of sickness 
which seized the King at Windsor, 
the Duke of Monmouth, Lord Rus- 
tel, and Lord Grey, instigated by 
ie Earl of Shafiesbury, agreed, 
should the disorder of Charles prove 
mortal, to Oppose in arms the suc 
tesion of the Duke of York. The 
Miz recovered ; but their projects 
‘ere not laid aside. The imprison- 
meit of Shattesbury gave a check 
to these machinations, which new 
*ecroachments on the liberties of the 
People had revived. The train was 
laid, and ready to take fire, when 
» nouth was induced by Lord 
hssel to delay the enterprise, They 
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often met and consulted on the best 
means of delivering their country 
from the dreadful servitude into 
which it had fallen ; and thus far 
their conduct appears clearly to have 
been laudable. If they did any 
thing which could be fairly constru- 
ed into an actual conspiracy to levy 
war against the King, they acted, 
conside:ing the disposition of the 
nation at that period, very indis- 
creetly. 

At length they were, by their 
common views and common appre- 
hensions, induced to form a regular 
plan of insurrection, A conncil of 
six was formed, consisting of Mon. 
mouth, Russel, Essex, Howard, Ale 
gernon Sidney, and John Hambden, 
grandson to the celebrated patriotic 
Hambden. These men, though 
united in a common cause, were 
instigated by motives widely differs 
ent. Sidney desired a comwon- 
wealth ; Essex was animated by the 
same principle; Monmouth aspired 
to the crown ; while Russel and 
Hambden, attached to the ancient 
constitution, proposed only the res 
dress of grievances, and the exclu- 
gion of -the Duke from the succes- 
sion. Howard, anunprincipled man, 
had his own interest only in contem- 
plation, 

An inferior order of malcontents 
were also in the habit of meeting, 
who indulged themselves, wholly 
unknown to the council of six, in 
planning criminal and desperate 
measures. In this cabal the assassi- 
nation of the King and of the Duke 
was freely discussed, and even a pro- 
ject proposed for the purpose, But 
the plan, however plausible, was 
loose and wild ; neither were there 
persons, arms, nor horses, provided 
for its execution, Among those who 
composed this faction, Keiling, a 
man who for some bold measures 
had rendered himself obnoxious to a 
prosecution, determined to purchasg 
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his safety by revealing the conspi- men of fair character, after a she 
racy. The council of six, though delberation, brought him in guilty, tryin 
guiltless of the assassination plot, be- The day previous to his trial, by very 
came involved in this discovery. had asked leave of the court thy fmmlile 
Monmouth absconded ; Russe] was notes of the evidence mizht be tay Imm Mr © 
sent to the Tower; Howard saved for his use, By the attorney gem ime fot u 
himself by basely impeaching his ral he was informed in reply, thier ¢ 
colleagues ; while Essex, Sidney, he might, if he pleased, use oned Lord. 
and Hambden, were apprehended his servants for the purpose. «| No 
upon his evidence. The English ask no assistance,” answered the pp Russe! 
laws of treason, under the act of Ed-  soner, “ but that of the lady who gy ME Pit" 
ward IIL, were mild and equitable: by me.” At these words the spe which 
they required proof of having com- tators, turning their eyes on th dying 
passed or intended the King’s death, daughter of the virtuous Southam depose 
or of having actually levied war a- ton, who rose to assist her husband ie"! of 
gainst him ; greater latitude bad been in his distress, melted into tears, pal gu 
afterwards introduced, both in the The old Earl of Bedford, the fmmept!!@” 

roof and definition of the crime. ther of Lord Russel, offered to th eo" 
Sian after the restoration of Charles Duchess of Portsmouth a bundrd forts f 
a law had passed, by which the con- thousand pounds to procure her ip of Yor 


sulting, or intending a rebellion was 
declared treason ; but which require 
ed that the prosecution should take 
place within six months after the 
commission of the crime. Under 
this statute the offence of Russel fell, 
The facts, however, sworn against 
him, were beyond the limit of the 
time required by law : to make, 
therefore, the indictment more ex- 
tensive, the intention of murdering 
the King was comprehended in it, 
by a refinement in law. 

Russel, perceiving this irregulari- 
ty, desired to have the point argued 
by counsel ; but this privilege was 
refused to him, excepting on condi- 
tion of his previously confessing the 
facts laid to his charge. The con- 
founding the two species of treason, 
a practice supported by precedents, 
was not the only hardship of which 
Russel had to complain. ‘Too can- 
did to deny his share in the con- 
spiracy for an insurrection, he con- 
tented himself with protesting, truly, 
that he had never formed any design 
against the life of the King. A de- 
fence so feeble ayailed him little; 
his jury, zealous royalists, though 
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terest with the King for the pardon 
of his son. But every application 
proved vain. The independent 9 
rit, the patriotism, the popularity, 


the courage, the talents, and th wenile 
virtues, of the prisoner, were bi Loni C 
most Uangerous offences, and became ‘ 20 
so many argumentsagainst his escape, ie 
Charles could be prevailed on only “4 
to remit the more ignominioeus pat bby 
of the sentence which the law ® i 
quires to be pronounced against tit tha ee 
tors. eg 
Lady Russel threw herself at th ale 
feet of the King, and pleaded wit vy" d 
tears the merits and loyalty of keg 
Pigs pesiuion 





father, as an atonement for thet 
offences into which her husband bal 
been drawn, by honest principles 
Charles beheld, unmoved, 
daughter of his best friend weep 
ing at his feet: he even res 
ed her petition for a respiteo ! 
few weeks. Shall I grant ti 
man,” said he, “ six weeks, ¥% 
had it been in his power, would 
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have granted me six hours ” bi frien 
tears and these supplications “ Witter t; 
the last instance of temimine lu th 
which Lady Russel betrayed oo * Hy 
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Es 
© trying an occasion. On finding e- 

very eflurt fruitless for saving the 
i life of her husband, she collected 


Pee her courage, and fortified ber mind 
a for the fatal stroke, confirming by 
a m her example the resolution of her 
ne Lord. , ' : 
al Noone doubted the innocence of 
| Russel respectiny the charge of con- 
+ spiriug against the life of the King, 
ub, which he solemnly denied with his 
* dying breath, The witnesses who 
: deposed against him made no men- 
a tion of any such design : his princi- 
| pal guilt had been his opposition in 
be fy parliament to what he deemed ule 
» te constitutional measures, with his ef- 
nirej for the exclusion of the Duke 
o he of York from the throne. His friends 
andes ewayed every means that money and 
~aticn ees could atlord to preserve his 
myer valuable life. rhey engaged that 
arity, MER ould promise on his liberation 
d the toenile himsellt from his native land. 
te Lon’ Cavendish offered to faciliatte 
cam Meesecape by changing habits with 
scape bm, and remaining as his substi- 
only tule But Russel refused to save his 
. ran le by an expedient that might sub- 
woe his friend to hazard. The Duke 










vi Monmouth sent to him a message, 
tat, if he thought it would avail 
aay thing towards his safety, he 
would deliver up himself, and share 


st (rae 


1 wit ; Pe -« 
of wee Me of bis friend. To this pro- 
thot MPeton Russel only replied, “ that 


Awould be of no advantage tu him 


nd bad : ve of | 
ciples. “4 have his friends die with him !” 
tie ae *® proposed by Cavendish that 
’ 


‘party of horse should attack the 


np fears, and deliver him forcibly, on 
of wth, to the scaffold ; au attempt 
a. © th there was great reason to sup- 
whe og per people would facilitate. 
uld oa tag: at stussel, firmly vpposing 
Thee Se a which might expose 
5 wert maar) to danger, patiently sub- 
sorrot ; * a8 fate, 

‘oo ® ja the journal of the Duke of 


“oom th 9 fie 
- houth, he atlirms, that the 


> "#4 0ld him he was inclined 
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to save the life of Russel, but found 
it imposible without breaking with 
the Duke of York, who, in the mean- 
ness of his vengeance, was desirous 
that the illustrious victim should suf- 
fer in the square before York-house ! 
and insult to which the King would 
not be persuaded to submit. 

An order being signed for his exe- 
cution, a respite of only two days 
was refused to his friends. Bishops 
Burnet and Tillotson, with a view 
of serving him, tried to prevail on 
him to confess resistance to be un- 
lawful. “ He could not tell a lie,” 
was the magnanimous reply of Rus- 
sel. ‘Tillotson observed, that he did 
not think resistance authorised by 
remote fears and consequences, or 
illegal practices. On this hypothe- 
sis, Russel declared he saw no dif- 
ference between a lawful and a Turk- 
ish government ; and that, in case 
of a tota! subversion, resistance would 
be too late. In answer to some cler- 
gyman, who flattered him with the 
hope of life on condition of his acy 
knowledging, that. subjects had in 
no case a right to resist the throne, 
“ I can,” said he, “ have no concep- 
tion of a-limited monarchy, which 
has not a right to defend its own 
limitations; neither will my con- 
science permit me to say other- 
wise to the King.” This firmness 
in refusing to purchase life by the 
sacrifice of his principles, affords the 
best testimony to his integrity and 
virtue, 

As his fate drew near, he express- 
ed his satisfaction that he had chosen 
death rather than flight, since he 
felt that, separated from, his family 
and friends, whose affection and so- 
ciety constituted all his happiness, 
life would have been to him insup- 
portable, To another project sug 
gested by the gallaut Cavendish, he 
replied smiling, that he thanked him 
very kindly, but would not escape ; 
adding, he could never yet limit his 
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bounty to his condition; and that 
the only pleasure he had felt in the 
anticipation of a large estate, to 
which he was heir by descent, was 
in the hope of an extension in the 
means of doing good. He thanked 
God, who knew the sincerity of his 
heart, that he had in all things act- 
ed in conformity to the dictates of 
his conscience ; that he could never 
enter into what he thought wrong, 
nor could on any occasion tell an yr 
truth. , 

Tillotson informed the King that 
Russel had declared to him, that 
he had associated with those unhap- 
py meno, only to preserve the Duke 
of Monmouth from being ensnared 
by them into any rash undertaking. 
Being then questioned why he had 
not in that case discovered their de- 
signs to the King; he answered, he 
could not betray his friends, nor 
turn informer while he saw oo dan- 
ger; yet, had things come to a cri- 
sis, he would have contrived a me- 
thod of giving the King warning 
and had violence been attempted, 
would have been the first to oppose 
it with his sword, 

On. the Tuesday before his exe- 
cution, after dinner, when Lady 
Russel bad left him, he spoke with 
pleasure of the magnanimity she 
displayed ; and observed, “that a 
separation from her was the severest 
part of what be had to undergo, 
since he dreaded lest she should sink 
under her griel.” “ At preset,” he 
added, “she was in some degree 
supported by her exertions to save 
him, by which her mind was occu- 
pied : but when her hopes were 
over, he feared the quickness of her 
spirits, and the poignancy of her 
feelings.” On Thursday, while 
she was labouring to yain a respite 
till Monday, he expressed a wish 
that sho would abandon a cause so 
hopeless : yet the consideration, that 
her sofrow urght be mitigated by 
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the recollection that she had whict 
no possible means for his safuy lose 1 
prevented him from Opposing be Jeft he 
designs, adnan 
Ilis courage never appeared jy sakes” 

faulter but when he spoke of iii sll. 
wife; his eyes would, on suct » The 
casions, fill with tears, while he erecte 
peared eager to fly from the subjeq Me the tr 
On Friday night, as she @ime manile 
him, he embraced her repeatedly illustra 
while she restrained her grief aii As he 
it should too sensibly aflect bia Bishop 
The evening before his death, him pa 
children were brougtit to him: kim Peple 
parted with them and his frie iim "wea 
with courage and constancy. Som melted 
of his expressions denoted not oly As, on 
composure but pleasantry. Beis >uthau 
seized with a bleeding at his now, wo his ¢: 
“ {I shall not now,” said he to Rime @ &%4 
Burnet, who attended him, “ let blo cloud 
to divert this distemper, that wil to whic 
be done to-morrow.” A short tim ™ S€ 
before he was conducted by t& = 
sheriffs to the scaffold, he woundy ‘ 
his watch, observing, “ he had no —mh 
done with time, and henceforth ma vent 
think only on eternity.” die a 
When parting from Lady Rass ol oy 
who commanded herself with heme nh. 
fortitude, they mutually p fei rae | 
a solemn and affecting silence. fh ae | 
declared when she had left him contd rg 
. en 

“that the bitterness of decth in 
past.” He praised her characte a 
and conduct, while he spoke of bs re : 
. posite 
affection for her with eloquence uble to 
fervor. He protested that she hl woited it 
ever been to him a blessing; Uhis ather 
observed bow wretched tt would bert the least 
made him, had she not joined # hid his h 
tenderness and sensibility 3 9" Hokey it 
too magnanimous to desire hia ® Culiuner 
be guilty of bascness, even for t Rely tool 
preservation of his hfe. He expre® paper, e) 
ed his gratitude to Providence, ' Was deliy 


liad given him a wife, who, ag Which g, 
fortuuve, talents, and virtue, Se 
sensibility of heart, aud at 


duct, in the extreme criss 











































fate, had even surpassed all her 
other virtues. He spoke of the joy 
Be which he felt, that bis family would 
lose nothing by his death, since he 
left his children in the hands of so 


; adunirable a mother, who for their 
ty gkes had promised to preserve here 
it geil. 

The scaffold for his execution was 
; erected in Lincolns-inn-fields, that 
“ the triumph of the court might be 
r manifest, i the exhibition of the 
ly Me illustrious sufferer to the populace. 
oe As he passed through the city, 
in Mae Bishops Burnet and Tillotson ace 
by companied him in the coach. The 


Mee people, who fancied they beheld 
virwe and freedom sutler with him, 


7 meited mito tears at the spectacle. 
ok fee AS, On passing It, he looked towards 
a douthammpton house, a tear started 
Os, whiseye, which he instantly wip- 
" ed away. He observed, ‘“ that a 


oo A clovd was hanging over the nation, 
w which his death would prove 
more serviceable than his life.’ The 
nment before his execution, he af- 
fmed, on the fauh of a dying man, 
tat he knew of no plot agamst the 
King’s person or government ; but 
having submitted hunself to the de- 
cision of the laws, he was determin. 
td abide the penalty. 

The populace beheld with un- 
fagned grief the fate of their belov- 
leader, once the object of all their 
coulidence : as he had been the 
test popular among his own party, 
% he was the least obnoxious to the 
*pposite faction : every heart sen- 
pif tO generosity or humanity 





aw baited in tender Ccommiseration on 
ha this atlecting catastrophe. Without 
s Ve least change of countenance, he 
ait — head on the block : at twe 
’ oe . Was separated by the eXe- 
_ aa cg the body. Phis tra 
nu 5 & piace July 21, 1683. A 


3 hee : 
ho Paper, Expressive of his tnuoceace, 


T + 
ee pred by him to the sherilis, 
uch gaye " 
ited Seve great olfence at court. 


BELFAST MAG. NQ. L, 
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Burnet was questioned on the sub- 
ject, but the widow of Lord Russel, 
in a letter to the King, justified and 
exculpated her husband. Of Lord 
Russel, it was said by Calamy, 
“that an age would not repair to 
the nation his loss; and that his 
name ought never to be mentioned 
by Englishmen without respect.” 

“Thus fell Russel! whose name, 
and that of Algernon Sidney,” says 
Charles James Fox, in the introduce 
tory chapter to his historical frag- 
ment, ‘will, it is hoped, be for 
ever dear to every English heart, 
When their memories shall cease 
to be objects of respect and vene- 
ration, it requires no spirit of pro- 
phecy to foretell that Euglish liberty 
will be fast approaching to iis final 
consummation, —‘Lheir deportmeut 
was such as might be expected from 
men who knew themselves to be suf- 
fering, not for their crimes, but for 
their virtues, In courage they were 
equal : but the fortitude of Russel, 
who was connected with the world 
by private and domestic ties, which 
Sidney had not, was put to the 
severer trial; the history of the last 
days of this excellent man’s life, 
fills the mind with such a mixture 
of tenderness and admiration, that 
I kuow noi of any scene in history 
that more powerfully excites our 
sympathy, or goes more directly to 
the heart.” 

Lady Russel sustained the loss of 
this worthy aud beloved husband 
with the same heroisin which she 
had displayed during his trial aod 
imprisonment, When, in open court, 
altendug by his side, observing and 
taking notes of all that passed in his 
favour ; when, a weeping suppliant 
atthe feet otf the King, she pleaded 
for a life so precious to her, in the 
name, aud for the services, of a de- 
ceased father; when, ia meek and 
solemn silence, without sullermg a 
tear tg escape her, she parted for 
Re 
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ever with a husband so deservedly 
beloved ; she appears equally an ob- 
Ject of sympathy, adayration, and 
reverence 

Alter this melancholy and cruel 
event, the widow of the respectable 
and patriotic Russel proved the faith 
ful guardian of bis honour and fame ; 
the wise and active mother to his 
children ; and the friend and patro- 
ness of his friends. She survived 
inore than forty years, and died Sep- 
tember 2uth, 1723, at the advanced 
age ot eighty-seven, 

‘The letters of Lady Russel, writ- 
ten after the de -case of her husband, 
afford an affecting picture of the 
conjugal affection and fideliuiy of the 
writer, whom new trials yet await- 
ed. Wrothesley, Duke of Bedtord, 
her only son, died of the small pox, 
May, 1711, in the thirty-first year of 
his ace. ‘To this atthection succeed- 
ed the death of her daughter, the 
Rutland, whe died tn 
Lady Russel gave on this 
occasion a new instance of her for- 
titude aud self command. Her 
davgher, the Duchess 0: Devonshire, 
was also tm childbed at the time of 
The mother, af- 
iny one daughter io ber 
collin, reparre 1 to the chamber of 
with a composed and 
trangatl countenance. ‘The Duchess 
of Devonshire earnestly inquiring 
atter the welfare of her sister, Lady 
Russel evasively replied, without 
betraying any emouon, “I have 
seen your sister oat of bed to-day.” 

To this instance of her fortitude 
an anecdote may be added, i-testi- 
mony of her courage and presence of 
mind, displayed on a besser and un- 
premediiated occasion, 


Duchess of 
childbed, 


he r sister’s decease 


tel bie it 


' 
the or ier, 


és ry . ° ° . ° el _ _ 
The following relation, says 

Mr. Selwood,* “1 had from Lady 
® Mr. Thomas Selwoed lived in the fa- 
mily of Lady Russel, copied her letters 
irom the originals, which having publislicd 
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Russel, in Southampton-row, Be, 
furd-house, where the aceidem bay 
pened, Ler Ladyship’s OWD Wong 
to the best of my remembrance, wep 
these: ‘As J] was reading ia wy 
closet, the door being bolted, og, 
sudden the candle and candiesic 
jumped off the table, an hissing fe 
ran on the floor, and, after a sho 
time, left some paper in a flame 
which with my foot I put inte th 
chimney, to prevent mischief. | the 
sat down in the dark to consde 
whence this event should come, | 
knew my doors and windows wee 
fast, and that there was no way 
into the closet but by the chimney; 
but that something should com 
down there, and strike my cande 
off the table in that strange manue, 
I] believed unpossible. Afver | bad 
wearied myself with thinking t w 
purpose, | rang my beil. ‘These 
vaut in watting, when | told bia 
what had happened, begged pardot 
for having, by mistake, given mea 
mould candle, with a gun-powde 
squib in it, which was intended ® 
make sport among his fellows 
vants on arejoicing day’ Her Lai 
ship bid him not be troubled abot 
the matter, for she had no other ct 
cern about it than that of not hae 
ing out the cause.” 
lt is observable in the letters @ 
Lady Russel, that no expression @ 
resentment, or traces of a vindictte 
spirtt, mingle at any time with se 
sentiment of grief, by which ther 
are uniformly pervaded, for the fale 
ot her husband. When James I 
who bad been principally anding 
that tate, became a wanderer ™* 
foreign land, driven from his tbrose 
and country, there appears no Unde 
in the expressions of this Lady, ™ 
even ap iutimation, that retribul™ 
justice had overtaken hin. She a 
neg 


NE 


with permission, he dedicated t@ the De 
of Bedford. 
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1812 ] Detached 
in silence the tragical 
end of the and i 
famous Jefleries, had cistin- 
d bimself against Lord Russel 


passes over 
barbarous 


who 


guishe 
on his trial. . 

It appears from several of her let- 
ters, that Lady Russel experienced 
yneasiness, some alter the 
death of her husband, trom dimness 
and weakness in her sight. From 
this complaint she was relieved by 
an operation, Im June 16 4, Arch- 
bishop ‘Tillotson, writing to [)r. 
Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury, on the 
osth of June, informs him, “ that 
the eyes of Lady Russel had been 


years 
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couched, the preceding morning, 
with good success.”” From this time 
till her death, she enjoyed her sight 
without impediment, and was ac- 
customed, at a very advanced period 
of lite, to write without spectacles. 
‘The apprehension of the loss of sight, 
that tovalaable Was SUS. 
tained by Lady Russel with her 
wonted courage and resolution. ‘The 
first persons of the age, both in rank 
and literature, did honour to them- 
selves by their respect and friead- 
ship towards this, amiable, ilustri- 
ous, and heroic woman. 


blessing, 





DETACHED ANECDOTES, 


—— 


CIVIL RIGHTS NOT DEPENDENT ON RE- 


LIGIOUS OPINIONS, 
)XTRACT from an act for estab- 
‘ lishing religious freedom, pas- 
sed in the Assembly of Virginia :— 
“That our civil rights have no 
dependence on our religious opi- 
ions, more than our opinions in 
physic or geometry; that, there- 
fore, the proscribing any citizen as 
uaworthy of public confidence, by 
laying upon him an incapacity of 
bemg called to oflices of trust and 
emolument, unless he possess or re 
nounce this or that religious opis 
mon, 18 depriving him injuriously 
of those privileges and advantages 
towhich, in cominon with his fel- 
Ww citizens, he has a natural right,” 
THE HONOUR OF NEGLECT IN BAD 
TIMES, 

an wee a prudent and elegant re- 
Pivot the virtuous Cato, to an ob- 
servation of his friend, who seemed 
Seren cae hae ae 
ume abounded, 
mere Was none erected to that firm 


if 
au rer, . 
+ tu repid patriot Cinta 


“| 


ternal A 
would rathe;,”’ says he, “r that 


people should be inquiring, why 
there was none erected, than why 
any.” 
M. 
SYMPATHETIC POWDER. 

To the effects of the Sympathetic 
powder, blazoned by Sir Kenelin 
Digby, unquestionably among the 
first philosophers of his time, Sur 
geons are indebted for one of the 
chief improvements of their art, 
healing wounds, by what is techni- 
cally called the first intention, ‘The 
powder was applied to the weapon 
by which the wound had been in- 
flicted, covered with salve, and re- 
gularly dressed two or three times a 
day. The wound, meantime, was 
directed to be brought together, and 
carefully bound up with clean linen 
rags, and let alone for seven days. 
Atthe end of that period, the ban- 
dages were removed, and, to the 
glory of Sir Kenelm, aad the as- 
tonishinent of the Surgeons and by- 
standers, the wound’was, in a great 
majority of instances, found pers 
fectly united; and the cure was, 
with due sulgemnity, attributed to 
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the powder and plasters which had, 
secundum artem, been daily applied 
to the innocent sword or dagger. 
(Dr. Buchan's Opinions concerning 
Life and Health.) 
FORCE OF HABIT. 

So much were the Kingswood col- 
liers addicted to cursing and swear- 
ing io their ordinary conversation, 
that, even after their conversion to 
Methodism, when they had just re- 
turned from a religious meeting, they 
would sometimes exclaim, that they 
had “ had 9 d——d_ sweet season!” 
(Nightingale’s Portraiture of Me- 

thodism.) 
HERESY. 

“ T am certain,” says Jeremy 
Taylor, in the admirable epistie de- 
dicatory to his Liberty ef Prophesy- 
ing, “that a drunkard ts as con- 
trary to God, and lives as contrary 
to the laws of christianity, as a be- 
retic ; and | am also sure, that J] know 
what drunkenness is; but I am not 
sure, that such an opinion is heresy; 
neither would other men be so sure 
as they think for, if they considered 
it aright, and observed the infinite 


deceptions, and causes of decep- - 


tions, in wise men.” 
VACCINATION. 

The salutary advantages of Vac- 
cination are clearly shown im the 
following calculation :— 

Natural small pox, 10.000 cases 
give 1000 deaths, or 1 in 10; In- 
oculated ditto, 10,000 cases give 
20 deaths, or 1 in 500; vaccina- 
tion, 10,000 cases gives 10 failures, 
or 1 in 1000, and no deaths. Whence 
jt appears, that where there are 10 
failures of vaccination there are 20 
deaths from small-pox inoculation, 
not to mention the incalculable num- 
bers destroyed by spreading the 
small-pox contagion. 

MISCALCULATION OF DESPOTISM. 

It is a very extraordinary circum- 
stance, that immediately preceding 
the civil wars in England, Crom- 
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well, Pym, Hamden, and  gom. 
of the other popular parliamentary 
leaders, had taken their 
and had actually embarked for Am. 
rica. This step was taken in com 
sequence of the unrestrained tyranny 
which was exercised at that period, 
and under which they had long 
groaned. Government thought fi, 
however, to interpose to this affair: 
and they were all re-landed, and de 
tained in England, by an expres 
order of Council, Charlies, and bis 
advisers, it seems, dreaded the set 
tlement of so disatlected a colony; 
they had abundant reason alter 
wards, however, to regret the exer. 
cise of this despotic arbitrary mea- 
sure, 
M. 


AVOID EVIL. 

It is recorded as a saying of the 
famous painter Sir Peter Lely, that 
he uniformly made it a rule, never 
to look at a bad picture, because he 
found by experience, that his pem 
cil always took a taint from i— 
Apply this to bad books, and bad 
compaty. 

ay M. 


DREAMING. 
Sir William Johnson was the Bre 
tish General-Superintendent or 4 
gent for Indian aflairs. Having 
married an Indian wile, he acquittd 
an influence among the Six Natiom 
which no other Eurapean ever po 
sessed. He built a large house@ 
castie on the Mohawk river ® 
which they had free access. They 
were there liberally entertained, am 
they requited his kindness by 
grant of large fersile tracts of fa 
now of very great value. sir William 
had long cast a wishiul eye on &! 
island, the residence of a princi 
chief, who had steadily resisted 
solicitations, until the followimg™ 
cident put him in possession 0 
While the Lodians were assembling 
at the castle, in order to @ 


ttend 4 | 
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treaty, the agent exposed to this 
chief some rich suits of clothes, just 
received from New-York, for him- 
selfs among them was one richly 
laced, to which the Sachem taking 
a strong fancy, he told Sir William, 
he bad seen that very suit in a 
dream, in which the agent also in- 
sisted on giving it to him, “ Did 
you really dream so?” said Sir Wil- 
jiam. “ [really did,” replied John, 
“and that vou swore I should 
wear itat the treaty.” After a short 


eomment on the importance of at- 
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tending to dreams, Sir William ac- 
quiesced; but, before the conclu- 
sion of the treaty, took his turn at 
dreaming, and declared, that in his 
dream, the chief bad peremptorily 
insisted on his accepting of the island 
in question. “ And are you quite 
sure you dreamed so?” asked the 
latter; and, being answered by a 
strong affirmative, added, “ Well 
then, you must have it, But let 
you, Sir William and I agree never 
to dream any more,” 





————eE== 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


Por the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
— 

THE old Ballad “ False Lambkin” was 
ove of the favourites of my childhood ; the 
more so, perhaps, as | never could obtain 
the whole of it connectedly, and, from 


this circumstance, an air of mystery might | 


have made it more interesting. 

The apprehensions of the Lord of the 
castle, for thé safety, in his absence, of his 
Lady; of whom, tradition says, Lambkin 
wasa discarded lover; her confidence in 
the security of the castle; the baseness and 
cruelty of the nurse, heightened by Lamb- 
kin’s unwillingness to murder the child; 
the lustre of the lady’s mantle, of power 
to tilume the darkness of the night; the 
silver basin which was to receive her 
blood; the return of the father to his sur- 
ving child, and her description of the 
bloody scene. hese united ideas of mag- 
nificence, compassion, aad horror, ferci- 
bly struck my infantile imagination, and 

a2 Impression not to be obliterated 
by improved taste, and ripened judgment, 
which might be expecyed to reject the wild 
“ory, and the miserable verses which re= 

eit, 

Not noe been able to trace this tale 

© preserved reliques of ancient 

Poetry, I have been inbueed to attempt to 

Snag the incidents together, though, per- 

a lines little better than the original. 
MIRA, 


FALSE LAMBKIN, 


O, WHy does the Baron still linger here, 
So sadly beside his Ladye gay, 

While his red-roan charger champs the bit, 

And seems in haste to speed away? 


And why falls the tear down his manly 
cheek, 

As fast as the dew-drop falls on the rose, 

And why does his bosom heave and swell, 

Like the stormy sea when she ebbs and 
flows ? 


In vain his Ladye looks up with a smile, 
And with her lily hand dries the tear ; 
The Baron is brave, and the Baron is 

strong, 
And why should his noble heart know 
fear ? 


But what -does it ’vail that he’s brave and 
he’s strong, 
When he cannot his Lady-love defend ? 
For his Sovereign Liege has called him 
away, 
And his Sovereign’s will he must attend. 


Rocky and wild the mountain frowns, 
His castle lies in the valley below, 
And dark and drear is the pathless wood 
Which stretches along the mountain‘s 
brow. 


The castle gates are strong and well barr’d, 
No open foe the castle can win; 
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But treacherous guilt may find a pass, 
And let false, cruel Lambkin in. 


But why shuns Lambkin the steps of men, 
And why does he hide mn the pathless 
wood ; 
Why will not time his vengeance calm, 
Why thirsts he for that Ladye’s blood? 


O, dearly, dearly, once Lambkin lov'd 
The Baron's beauteous Ladye bright, 

A virgin then in her father’s Rall, 
And the praise of many a gallant knight. 


She scorn’'d Lambkin’s love—the Baron 
came, 
And sweet were the smiles which his 
suit approv’d ; 
O how can fell hatred fill that breast, 
Which once with fondest passion lov'd! 


Dark vapours arise in Lambkin’s soul, 
And they settle upon his lowering brow 

And often to pierce that bosom so fair 
He meditates the fatal blow. 


* ©! never before did | leave thee, love 
With such a sad, misgiving heart, 

Heaven save thee, and my children dear, 
While from you I am forced to part. 


* O! beware thee of that fatal wood, 
That fatal wood where Lambkin lies— 
Beware thee, lest in evil hour 
Thy foe the castle should surprise |” 


Sadly smil’d that Ladye fair, 
And faultering were her words of cheer, 
Yet she said, “ My Lord, and dearest 
love, 
* Let not thy noble heart know fear. 


“ The castle gates are strong, and well 
barr'd, 
No open foe the castle can win, 
Wor round the walls is there found a pass 
Could let the wiliest traitor in, 


“ And I'll hie me to my western tower, 
No force, no fraud, can reach me there, 
There will I wait for thy return, 
And cherish hope, and banish fear.” 


The Baron could no longer stay, 

He mounted on his red-roan steed, 
And many a look he cast behind, 

While his very heart seemed to bleed, 


No force, no fraud, the castle gates 
Attempted for full many a day, 
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Though still within the pathless wood 
Conceal’d false cruel Lambkin lay. 


Yet oft he tampered with the nurse, 
That nurs’d the young Lord og be 
knee ; 
The young lad was as pretty a babe 
As ever mother could wish to see, 


She hearken’d to false Lambkin’s 
She look’d upon false Lambkin’s gold, 
And her own kind Ladye’s dear bear; 
blood, 
To cruel Lambkin she has sold, 


It was at the dead time of the night, 
When sleep had seal’d up every 

Then might you hear without the wall, 
False Lambkin’s footsteps stealing nigh 


Then might you hear, with stealing step, 
False nurse, the castle walls within, 
Undo the bar, unlock the gate, 
And let false, cruel Lambkin in. 


“‘ In the western turret my Ladye lies, 
Nor will she come down till morning 
hour, 
Nor all your strength, nor all your craft, 
Can ever win my Ladye’s bower.” 


* O nurse, how shall we wyle her down 
From out her western tower so high? 

For if the morning finds me here, 
Both you and I must surely die.” 


** At the morning hour my Lord will coms, 
And in her bower my Ladye will wait, 
Till she hears his red-roan charger'’s tramp, 
Till she hears him ring at the castle gate 


“ Then, Lambkin, take thy knife sosharp, 
And pierce the young Lord’s dainty si, 
Thus shalt thou wyle his mother dowd, — 
And then thy vengeance thou shalt wi 


“ Oh pity, Oh pity !” then Lambkin ery 
“J oa wae pr ed with his heart's blow 
the ground ; 
How sweetly he sleeps, how sweetly 
smiles |— 


The pretty baby f cannot wound!” 


“ No pity, no pity !” then cry'd the au 
« Let not our plans by pity be 

Why do you tremble, and look #0 
Be quick, be quick—or all is lost {" 


“ Oh Nurse, what ails my little son, 
What pain disturbs his gentle rest? 
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0, why does'my baby shriek so loud ?— 
0, take, O take him to your breast !” 


Z O, Ladye dear, nor breast, nor pap, 


Your little son will take from me; 
0, Ladye dear, come quickly down, 
And daudle him upon your knee.” 


« The night is dark, the fire is out, 
No lamp burns in my western tower, 
heep are the stairs, | cannot come down, 
| must abide till morning hour.” 


«0, Ladye, you have three mantles fine, 
With diamonds deck'd, of lustre bright, 
Take one of them, come to your child, 
The mantle fine shall give you light.” 


Then down she came, that Ladye fair, 
And only thought of her baby’s harm, 
But ere the lowest step she reach'd, 
False Lambkin caught her by the arm. 


“0, spare my life,” the Ladye cry’d, 

* My gold and jewels Ill give to thee, 
0, spare my life till morning hour, 

My rg young daughter thy bride shall 


“Your gold and jewels shall never be mine, 

No daughter of yours my bride shall be, 

be your daughter the silver basin shall 
hold 


To catch your blood while it flows so 
free.” 


*0, daughter, daughter, come not down— 
0, watch from the turret, my daughter 
dear ; 
0, leave not thy bower till morning light, 
for then thy father will be here.” 


The Young daughter staid till morning 
ight, 
Then she heard her father rap loud at 
the ring, 
Aad, oh, there was none but his daugh- 
ter dear 


To open the castle and let bim in. 


“0, father, father, blame not me, 
nurse, and false) Lambkin, the case 
tle did win, 
0, father, father, cover your eyes— 
0, my dear father, do not come in !” 


* For 4 is about you wherever you 
, 
ytd blood has stain’d your castle hall, 
pen son in his cradle lies dead, 
= dearest mother lies dead by the 
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He spoke not a word, he shed not a tear, 
For his heart it was burning, his brain 
it was dry! 
He look’d on his Ladye’s clay-cold cheek, 
He look’d on his baby’s death-shut eye. 


He hasted away, and wild was his speed, 
His men followed fast to the pathlese 
wood, 
And there false Lambkin soon they found, 
And his hands were red with that La- 
dye’s blood. 


Oh, high was the gallow’s where false 
Lambkin hung, 
And fierce blaz’d the fire on the moun- 
tain’s side, 
And the false, false nurse was burnt in that 


fire, 
And the wind her ashes blew far and 
wide. 
SONG. 


Er, thy harp’s wild-warbl'd air, 
Can every passion move; 

Can sink the soul in deep despair, 
Or soothe with dreams of love. 

No trilliags of Italian song, 
Can such a charm impart; 

To thy sweet harp those strains belong, 
That touch the feeling heart, 


More plaintive is thy native lay, 
Than is the evening breeze, 
That, at the close of summer's day, 
Complains among the trees, 
Once more that sweetly pensive air, 
To sooth my secret grief ; 
It draws the sigh, it steals the tear, 
And gives my heart relief, 
Dion. 
—— 


EPITAPHIUM SUPER LAPIDEM DEFOS- 
SUM IN CIMITERIO KILKEA CAS- 
TELLO VICINO INSCRIPTUM.* 


Vivo ego jam morior miraris verbyla 
lector 
In terris morior vita secunda polo est 
Vita nihil prima est est et mihi pompa se- 
cunda 
Vita prior dolus est vita secunda decus 
Ecce Geraldino fueram conjuncta Gulielmo 








Sasa 





a | 


—— oe 





* This epitaph is printed without stops 
in the latin part, to make it more exactly 
resemble the original. 
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Ecce Keatinga pio juncta Joanna viro 
Cecilie conjux clara de stripe Geidon 
Junctus erat qui tres coudimur hoc tu- 
mulo* 


Idem Anglice redditum. 


EPITAPH INSCRIBED ON A STONET 
DUG UP 1N THE BURYING-GROUND 
NEAR KILKEA CASTLE. 


] DIE to live, you wonder at my words, 
I die on earth, to live again in bliss : 
My first was nought, my second life affords 
A pomp, my former was mere show, but 
this 
All beauty and unmixed glory is. 
Lo! I, Joanna Keatinge, had been wed 
To pious William, who hight Geraldine 
That had been partner in Caxcilia's bed, 
Cz2cilia of Geidon’s noble line : 
And we three rest within this tomb's 
confine. 
RICCIARDO, translator. 


—_—_—_— 
SELECTED POETRY. 
Te the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine 
—— 


MEETING lately with the following 
lines in an old book which is very rare, I 
send them, in the hope you will deem them 
worthy of insertion. S.M.S. 


J 
"THe fountains smoake, and yet no flames 
they showe ; 
Starres shine all night, though undis- 
cerned by dav ; 
And trees doe spring, yet are not seen 
to growe ; 
And shadowes moove, although they 
seeme to stay ; 
In winter's woe is buried summer's blisse ; 
And love, loves most when love most se- 
cret is, 


The stillest streames descrie the greatest 
deepe ; 
The clearest skie is subject to a shower ; 
Conceit’s most sweete when as it seeme’s 
to sleepe ; 
And fairest dayes doe in the morning 
lower ; 


En = ==? 





* De tempore quo inscriptum fuerit hoc 
epitaphium lapis silet. 
+ There is no date on the stone, 
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The silent groves sweete nymphs they 
cannot misse : 

For love, loves most where love mog » 
cret is. 


The rarest jewels hidden virtue yield; 
The sweete of traffaque is a secret gais: 
The ee once old doth shew a bam 
eld ; 
And plants seeme dead, and yet "bey 
spring again ; 
Cupid is blind : the reason why, is thi: 
Love loveth most where love most sec 
is. 


The following Ode, written by Mr. Mab | 


gomery, was recited at the last Anniversay 
of the Lancasterian Institution. 


** Wisdom is the principal thing, therm 
fore get wisdom ; and with all thy gy 
ting, get understanding.” 


Proverbs, chap. 4., ver, 
OF all that live, and move, and breathe, 


Man only rises o’er his birth ; 
He looks above, around, beneath, 
At once the heir of Heaven and earth: 
Force, cunning, »peed, which nature gavt 
The various tribes throughout her pla 
Life to enjoy, from death to save, 
—These are the lowest powers of maa, 
From strength to strength he travels on, 
He leaves the lingering brute behind; 
And when a few short years are gone, 
He soars—a disembodied mind: 
aes the grave, with hopes sublimg 
estined a nobier course to rua, 
In his career the end of time 
Is but eternity begun ! ; 
What guides him in his high pursuit, 
Opens, illumines, cheers bis way, 
Discerns the Immortal! from the 
God’s image from the mould of cay? 
*Tis knowledge :—Knowledge to the sod 
is power, and liberty, and peace; 
And while celestial ages roll, 1 
The joys of knowledge shall increa™® 
Hail to the gloriods plan! that 
This light with universal beams, 
And through the human desert led 
Truth’s living, pure, perpetual area 
—Behold a new creation rise, 
New spirit breath’d into the ele 
Where’er the voice of Wisdom crit 
“ Man, know thyself, and fear thy@* 
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DISCOVERIES AND IMPROVEMENTS, IN ARTS, MANU- 
FACTURES, AND. AGRICULTURE. 

















DOK ye 
ae A patent has been granted to Mr. 
Lon George Smart, H estminster, for an 
improved method of preparing Tim- 
yet they her. 40 as to prevent as shrin cing. 
is thi: Te nature of his invention, and 
rot Secret the manner in which it is per- 
formed, are thus described. In ma- 
ne cases in which the shrinkage oc- 
, casioned in timber, by expo-ure to 
be hot or dry air, or to any circum- 
ela sance which abstracts moisture from 
the pores of wood, is productive of 
igjurious consequences, and this ts 
+ prevented from taking place, by a 
mA previous compression of the wood 
vas istoa less compass, by a proper ap- 
plication of mechanical powers, than 
breathe, can ever be induced by the common 
ames which occasion shrinkage. 
’ Ths invention will be particularly 
pa well to coopers, vat-makers, and 
her play bullets. For example, in prepar- 
: ing Saves for vats or casks, the 
5 of man. saves are cut square on the edges, 
avelsot, BEB aol passed between a pair of rollers, 
behind made with bevelled grooves in them, 
Aa #18 to press the wood on the ed- 
sblime, ues into the bevel that is necessary 
An, give the required rotundity, ace 


cording to the width of the staves, 
hatare to form the casks or vats. 
Andthe heading is passed through 
parallel rollers, loaded iu proportion 


of clay! % the wood js hard, or thick: for 
> these meéens or smaller kind of work, 
ace; Ne patentee presses the staves with 
= screw press, or lever, which not 


oul miy bevels them, but, by its action 
m the inner edges, gives them a 


‘ed wee of curvature, which facili- 
al creme BS the subsequent cooperage. 

Vessels,” says Mr. Smart, “* made 
clod, Haves, previously submitted to 
+ chy el? a process as [ have described 


Fay means fitted to produce the 
MELFAST MAG, NO, L, 








effect required, will be always tight, 
whether full or empty; the wood 
being pressed into a closer state 
than it ever could attain by shrink. 
ing; nor do they require the inser- 
tion of rushes between the joints, 
as is often done in the common ways 
of forming casks and other vessels 
destined to contain liquors. Again, 
in carpentering, the best performed 
trussing commonly gives way, owing 
to the subsequent shrinkage of the 
timber; this evil is prevented by 
my invention; all that is necessary 
being to press, by means of a screw 
press, what is commonly called the 
crown of the King-post, and also the 
base of the truss into a less volume 
than drying could ever occasion, 
before inserting the trusses. The 
boards to be employed for fluoring 
should be passed edgeways between 
rollers, to close the fibres of the 
wood, before laying down the floor. 
From the above «description, no 
competent workman will be at a 
loss ‘to adapt his wood tothe pur- 
pose to which it is to be applied.” 
Observations. In making casks 
upon the present plan, the great in- 
convenience to the public ts their 
liability of falling to pieces in very 
dry weather, if left empty. This 
evil was felt to a very great extent 
in the article of Canteens, made for 
the use of the army, though got up 
with the utmost dexterity. Thou- 
sands required re-making, aa ace 
count of shrinkage, long before they 
were worn out, sometimes before 
they could be used. On the prin- 
ciple of this invention, the evil is 
entirely prevented. Axain, with 
all the care that could be given by 
the manufacturers, a considerable 
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proportion was returned on their 
hands, as unfit for use, through 
leakage : but, we are told, that out 
of $2,000 wrought with compressed 
wood, nota single canteen has fail- 
ed, though subjected to the nicest 
scrutiny, and most rigid experiment, 
performed with the agitation of hot 
water in every vessel, 
Monthly Magazine. 


A patent has been granted to Messrs. 
Peter Moore’s, and Co., London, 
Sor a Vertical Bond in buildings, &c. 


Tue English, Flemish, and lock- 
bonds comprise the different modes 
by which brick-walls are at present 
erected ; these are distinguished by 
the manner of connecting the bricks 
in each distinct course, but the 
courses themselves are separated by 
a regular smooth joint. The de- 
fect occasioned by this disunion of 
the courses, is attempted to be re- 
medied by placing bond-tifaber 
Jongitudinally in the walls, but this 
alternative is attended with evil con- 
sequences in the case of fire, for when 
the bond-timber is destroyed by the 
violence of the heat, the walls be- 
come incapable of bearing their own 
weight, and fall down; then the 
flames, increased by an open com- 
munication with the free air, spread 
“ ith arapidity to the adjoiniag build- 
ings. 

To guard against this calamity, 
the legislature have provided, that 
no timber shall be placed in the 
party-walls within a specified dis- 
tance of a chimney, and that the 
walls shall be of a thickness corres- 
ponding with the rate of the build- 
ing. This provision is certainly the 
most eflectual of any yet offered, 
but it is, and must continue, defece 
tive, so long as these walls are suf- 
lered to contain a large quantity of 
contbustible matter as part of their 
substance, 


Discoveries and Improvements 


{Sep 


The improvement now offers 
consists in uniting the brick-wor 
into one solid mass, by 9] 
bricks vertically in the inside of y 
wall, either in a direct or varied 
course, from the foundation toy 
top of the building; as will my 
fully appear by the following spec, 
fication, 

In forming the first horizons) 
course of bricks, in the foundatigg 
of a wall of the breadth of fourtess 
inches or upwards, there is placed 
in the inside thereof an hard brig 
in a vertical or perpendicular po 
sition, with its edge toward th 
front of the wall, at the distance d 
four and an half inches from te 
left-hand end of the same; therear 
also placed vertical bricks at the dis 
tance of six fect from the centre 
each other in succession throughout 
the whole length of the wall h 
forming the second course, there # 
placed in succession a vertical bret 
at the distance of two feet from th 
centre thereof, to the centre of th 
vertical brick placed in the fit 
course. In forming the third cours, 
there is placed a like vertical bret 
at the like distance of two feet from 
the vertical brick built in the # 
cond course. And in forming the 
fourth course, there is placed a lit 
vertical brick immediately abot 
each vertical brick situate in 
first course, And, against the sv 
of each of these columuas, as te 
ascend, there is placed other ver 
cal bricks, the middie of one bret 
being opposite to the end of the 
other, ‘This process is conta 
to the top of the wall. Or thest 
vertical bricks may he placed wit 
their edge towards the ead of the 
wall, Or this improvement may b 
obtained by placing the vert 
‘bricks in a  twansverse ditect”® 
changing to the right and left aher 
nately, to the top of the wall; * 
gard being had, that ia building® 
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wall up a hill, the vertical bricks 
continue pointing upwards, without 
changing their course. Double cal- 
cined bricks are advantageously ap- 
lied as vertical bricks. The hori- 
sontal courses may be formed in any 
ysnal bond or method, due care 
being taken that the vertical bricks 
we firmly fixed with mortar, It is 
here necessary to explain, that, al- 
though the distances between the 
vertical bricks are expressly stated 
shove, yet various deviations or al- 
terations may be made therein, and 
also in the figure or inclination of 
the vertical bricks, as circumstan- 
ces may appear to require; and 
that, in proportion to the increase 
or reduction of the pressure, the 


| distance between the vertical bricks 


may be decreased or increased ; 
which may be extended to the form- 
ing of each column with a single 
rw of vertical bricks, or even to 
the placing of the like vertical bricks 
wut from each other. ‘These pro- 
teats are equally applicable, where 
stones or other hard substances are 
placed vertically. Monthly Magazine. 





Specification of the Patent granted to 
George Dollond, of Saint Paul’s 
Church-yard, in the City of Lon- 
don, Optician; for en improved 
Method of lighting the ( ‘compass, 
commonly called the Binnacle Com- 
pass, used for steering Ships at 
Sea 5 @nd for other Improvements 
relating to Ships Binnacles, Dat- 
ed February 19th, 1812, 


a all to whom these presents 
ra come, &c, Now know ye, 
“ i compliance with the said 
proviso, I the said George Dollond 
entby declare that my said 
bine. described in manner 
sean’; ; at is to say: It illu 
nhac, ne compass by prismatic 
“ction 5 it applies a lens between 
**y¢ of the steersman and the 
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compass, by which the compass is 
magnified ; it adds springs, &c. to 
the compass. First, there is a lantern 
composed of metal, to which is ap- 
plied a prism : this lantern contains 
a lamp of the usual construction, 
and ihe prism reflects the light upon 
the face of the compass: the form 
and position of the Jantern and prism 
can be varied, as circumstances may 
require. Secondly, the lens that 
magnifies the compass must be of 
such focal length as not to confine 
the steersman to a fixed distance. 
Thirdly, the card of the compass 
is so constructed as to prevent the 
vibrations: this is obtained by a 
bar, or false needle, placed at right 
angles to the needle. The pvint 
on which the card traverses is 
supported by two cylinders, in the 
interior of which is a spiral spring, 
for the purpose of preserving the 
point and securing the card in its 
place during any violent motion 
of the ship; and at each axis of the 
gimbals is a spiral spring ; the use 
of these springs is to relieve the 
compass when the ship is greatly 
agitated, 


Observations by the Patentee. 


Toa maritime country, the securi- 
ty and facility with which every 
department relating to the navigat- 
ing of ships*is executed becomes a 
subject worthy of public attention. 

The advantages of the binnacle 
now presented to the public consists 
in the steadiness and equality of 
the light, which in the night is ob- 
tained by prismatic reflection, The 
facility and security with which the 
lantern may be removed to an in- 
closed place to be trimmed, (for 
which there is seldom a necessity, 
it having been proved that the lamp 
will burn without trimming from 
twelve to fifteen hours). The lamp 
being inclosed in a lantern prevents 


the possibility of the light being 
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blown out, or the oil falling on the 
compass. 

The lens in the front of the bin- 
nacle, which magnifies the compass, 
is also a very considerable advan- 
tage, as it enables the steersman to 
see the point more distinctly ; and 
the whole of the apparatus being 
inclosed, the light is prevented from 
appearing in the night to any person 
except the steersman, and the wea- 
ther from affecting the compass. 

The improvements relating to the 
compass are as follows: It is sus- 
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pended in gimbals as usual, witht 
addition of a spiral spring to ex 
axis: these springs relieve the egg. 
pass when any sudden or vioky 
motion of the ship takes place, Ty 
compass card is so constructed » 
to prevent its vibrating, aad 5 
suspended on a spiral spring 
acting within two cylinders, 
this suspension the point is presen. 
ed, and the card secured in its platy 
although the motion may be exc 
sively violent, 
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Remarks on the Sixth Report of the Directors 
of the African Institution, read at the Ane 
nual General Moeting, on the 25th of March, 
1812. 


[From the Philanthropist ] 


WE adopt the earliest opportunity of 
laying before our readers an account of 
this interesting publication. 

In many respects have the friends of the 
Africans held up a most instructive ex- 
ample to those of their countrymen who 
may undertake the removal of evil: in 
none more conspicuously, than in the zeal 
and success with which they have worked 
upon the public mind, through that great 
instrument of human improvement and 
happiness, the press. 

‘Their very first step was an appeal to the 
humanity of the British public, through a 
variety of publications, painting in. the 
strongest colours the atrocious cruelties 
to which the slaves were condemned, in 
the tearing of them from their fiiends and 
country ; during their passage at sea, and 
in the colonies after they arrived. We 
can recollect how these efforts were calum- 
mated : what calamitous effects were pre- 
dicted as sure to arise from them. They 
were treated (in the style usual against 
every exhortation to the removal of abuse) 
as inflammatory, as pregnant with the seeds of in- 
survection, revolt, massacre, and extermination 
in the culonies, Every West Indian mer- 
chant and planter, with hardly a single 
exception, denounced the murder of every 
white man, and the ruin of every white 
man’s property, as a consequence that 
was altogether inevitable. It is in the re- 
collection of the public what means were 
used to acquire supporters to the inhuman 
trade; what ministers, what royal Dukes 
were applauded, and proclaimed as op- 
posing a popular and dangerous clamour, 
in the true spirit of philanthropy and pa- 
trictiem, They were called iriends to 


praperty, friends to experience, to am 
tem the perfection of which the wisds 
of ages had confirmed. They were ep 
mies tO innovation, to untried experi 

to speculation, the rage of which wy 


the hurrying on of the prentended friend, 


of the Africans to produce ruin and d 
vastation. Notwithstanding these acc» 
sations, which deter so many persons fron 
the pursuit of abuses which they dl 
see preying upon the prosperity of ther 
country, the friends of the abolition held 
cn a steady and manly course; never m 
termitted their labours, returned expede 
tious answers to all the pleas of their op 
ponents, solicited the public attention by 
innumerable representations of the circum 
stances of the case, tried the legislature, 
when baffled were not disheartened, ap 
plied again to the public mind, assured, 
that if the public were sufficiently prepared, 
the legislature could not, on such a poist 
as this, stand at absolute variance with 
the nation: and after years of exertion 
and defeat, at last made such progres @ 
moulding the sentiments of the patios, 
that it would not have been long in th 
power of any ministry to withstand te 
work; when a ministry at last ap 
who prudently conferred upon themselves 
the honour and distinction of having ab 
lished the Slave trade. 

This is a practical and invaluable les 
to the friends of improvement in this cou 
try. It is in this way alone that almet 
any chance of improvement exists # 
material improvemeuts are sure of rea 
tance, because every such improvement 
has by the nature of the case @ hos of 
powerful individuals interested ip prevent: 
ing it; interested in making an OMey 
against it; interested in enlisting 7 
prejudice to oppose it ; interested 4 
ploying every calumny that can py 
suspected; interested in employmg all 
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and misrepresentation, to 
i le into contentment under the 
rb threatened abuse. All abuses 
in goverament which are not the effects 
of mere igaorance, Consists im this, viz. 
the sacrifice of the interests of the many 
to the interests of the few ; that is, the 
interests of the weak to the interests of the 
nrong. Hardly any improvement, there- 
fore, can take place, but at the expense, 
real or imaginary, of the strong. The 
xrong, therefore, must be overcome be- 
fore the abuse can be rectified. Now, hap- 
pily, in this country of ours, where we 
bave a press, though far too deeply en- 
saved, yet partially free, this may be 
done through the means 80 successfully 
enployed by the Abolitionists of the Slave 
trade; itmay be done by creating a clear 
perception in the body of the nation of the 
reality and magnitude of the abuse, and 
then the remedy takes place, as it were of 
its own accord. 

The friends of the abolition have not 
turned their backs upon the ladder by which 
they have risen. Though they now possess 
wficient influence to command the atten- 
tes of the most powerful, they have not 
maigned the care of maintaining on their 
we the salutary influence of the public 
mel They make still a good use of the 
prs;they yearly address to the public 
sdamet Report of their proceedings, and 
preent all the information which, bearing 
wpoathe great points of the plan, the 
lave been able to collect. It ‘is the sixth 
ofthese annual productions to which we 
have now the pleasure of directing the at- 
tention of our readers. 

The directors begin by lamenting the 
additional proofs which they have received 
ofthe extent to which, notwithstanding 
the laws, the traffic in slaves is still car- 
het On upon the coast of Africa. The 
reult of the intelligence which they have 
tecewwed is, that during the year 1810, no 
les than from 70,000 to 80,000 Africans 
‘et transported as slaves from the wes- 
ae to the opposite shores 

It is teally remarkable, and a thing 
= " ee of its bearings, does de- 
seb ef te ¢ an impression upon the 
Pr fy A people of this country, that 

prodigious trade in human blood, this 
contravention of a favourite ob- 

Mt of the British people, is almost entirely 
pPamated by means of the Portuguese; 

*) 4 people in defence of whom the 
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British people are making unheard of ex- 
ertions, and sustaining unheard of bur- 
thens ; in defence of whom they are shed 
ding their blood, and expending their 
treasure in oceans. There is something 
exquisitely curious in this state of interna- 
tional relation. On our part, we are doing 
every thing for that people; preserving to 
them (if that be any advantage) the very 
name of a people; maintaining their very 
court by our pensions, and their army by 
our pay; and yet we cannot obtain froa 
them even the small boon of co-operating 
with us in the abolition of the Slave trade, 
We do obtain from them, however, what 
to a viigar eye would seem as difficult to 
obtain. We obtain the absolute command 
of their army, and the abswlute sovereignty 
of their country. Lord Wellington is far 
more the entire master in Portugal, than 
Bonaparte is in France. But it seems the 
Slave trade is a favourite point. The Por- 
tuguese are a superstitious people ; possi- 
bly they have a superstitious attachment te 
the selling of Africans, as they have to 
the burning of Protestants and Jews. We 
must, of course, suppose it to be a thing 
absolutely unattainable, to prevail upon 
them to co-operate with us, or at any rate 
not to counteract us, in destroying the Slave 
trade: otherwise, so sincere a friend to 
the abolition as Mr. Perceval, would not 
have failed, and such friends to the law 
as Lord Liverpool and Lord Castlereagh, 
will not fail to accomplish that object, an ° 
object dear ‘to humanity, but an object 
(one would think) of little moment to the 
Portuguese, 

What the directors say upon this subject 
is not amiss, 


“ Bissao remaining in the possesion of Por- 
tugal, an opportunity was thus afforded 
for continuing the Slave Trade from that 
settlement ; and the opportunity has not 
been neglected. In proportion as the vigi- 
lance of our cruizers rendered it hazardous 
to trade for slaves to other parts of the 
windward coast, the-Slave Trade from 
Bissao was increased. It was further swell- 
ed bya sort of coasting trade, carried on 
in canoes, from a considerable distance 
both to the north and south-of this privi- 
leged spot. The effect of the distinction 
which it enjoyed became particularly vi- 
sible in its own more immediate vicinity ; 
and an intelligent officer of the navy, whe 
lately visited the Rio Grande, at the mouth 
of which the island of Bissao is situated, 
describes the devastation which had taken 
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place along the banks of that river as al- 
most exceeding belief. He distinctly states, 
that the country on both its banks was 
quite unpeopled by the Slave Trade. 


“ The directors are deeply concerned 
that some arrangement has not been made, 
by the cession of Bissao or otherwise, to 
pat a stop to thisevil. It is ay evil, in- 
deed, which was anticipated in its full 
extent by the directors, as their minutes 
from the commencement of their labours 
wil! testify ; and they have not ceused, dur- 
ing the time which has intervened, to make 
the most urgent representations to his Ma- 
jesty’s government on the subject. The 
recent intelligence which has been receiy- 
ed has, unhappily, confirmed all their pre- 
vious apprehensions ; although they trust 
it may have the effect of giving new weight 
to their representations. It is due to his 
majesty’s government, at the same time, 
to add, that they have uniformly expressed 
a desire to promote the wishes of the di- 
rectors on this important point, although 
hitherto little progress appears to have 
been made towards their accomplishment.” 

It seems the directors got “ the expression 
of a desire” from the migistry. To be sure, 
this was a great deal: the expression of a 
desire! and the directors are proportion- 
ably grateful for it.. * It is due to his ma- 
jesty’s government,” they solemply remark, 
to add, that they uniformly got from them 
this expression of a desire: although, they 
subjoin, with melancholy, that hitherto 
little (that is 2e) progress has been made 
in this part of the business. 

It is lamentable to what an extent ambi- 
guity, uncertainty, and doubt, character- 
ize the first penmanship of English laws. 
The penning of them is almost always the 
work of lawyers, whose business much 
more consists in creating darkness than 
light: confusion than distinctness ; and 
whose language is in general the least pre- 
cise and accurate of ail men that read and 
write. The characteristic debility of a 
lawyer to express himself distinctly and 
precisely, is then the cause of this so often 


mentioned and so often lamented charac--, 


teristic of English legislation, which the 
directors of the African Institution here 
with lamentation denounce, as corrupting 
the treaty subsisting between this country 
and Portugal. By the tenth article of that 
treaty, the Portuguese were restricted in 
their Slave Trade to places belonging to 
she crown of Portugal. 

** In their former Report, the directors 
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alluded to certain ambiguities in the Tre, 
ty of Amity with Portugal. ‘Those ag 
guities have naturally perplexed the gag 
officers, whose business it has been tp 
carry into effect the provisions of gy 
moe 4 The intention of the article in 
tion has been understood to be (and as 
directors believe, correctly), to limit the 
Portuguese Slave Trade to places 

in the possession of Portugal, The ant 
is so expressed, however, as to have 
gested doubts whether it did not give 
Portuguese a right of trading for savy 
oh some parts of the Gold Coast, andg 
Whydaw. But, in truth, they have m 
more title to trade for slaves at eitherd 
these places, on any ground of ocey 
than they have to carry on such a tradeg/ 
Goree or Sierra Leone. At Whydaw they 
have never had any possession beyond the 
of a factory, which they were lowed by 
the king of the country to form then 


They have never been understood eng. 
to claim any rights of sovercignty in tht 
country, On the Gold Coast they pose 
ed indeed at one time considerable 
and the fortresses of St. George del Mim 
and Axim were erected by them. Ba 
the first of these forts was taken by 
Dutch in 1637 ; and in 1642 the Pore 
guese were driven entirely from that pat 
of the coast, where they have never m® 
gained the smallest footing. In short, wit 
the exception of Bissao, and of the islaaé 
of Princes, St. Thomas, and 
Portuguese dominion on the west coatd 
Africa extends only along the coasts 
Angola and ronda!“ that is oa 
the latitude of about 8° to 18° south, — 

“ Under these circumstances, to cals 
a right of sovereignty over any pared 
the Gold Coast and Whydaw woulda 
pear to be in the highest degree extra 

ant. : 
. “ The scruples, however, produced 
the minds of naval officers, by the mana 
in which the article is framed, led, # # 
short cruize, to the liberation of 
thirty Portuguese ships found treding for Sloot 
on the Gold Coast, and which the ames 
conceive to have been so trading @ vie 
tion of the treaty.” ee 

The real state of the great mass of é 
trade is represented as being, ™ T™ 
a British and American trade, that ; 
tradecarried on with British 
can capital, under the disguise of # 
tuguese flag. 

“The hen fact, of which the are 
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th 
be 

‘oe is mentioned in a double 
* es aor ; first, in regard to the fact, 
the the unjust ensiaving of a free man; and 
he nest, in tegatd to the hands that were ac- 
the couary in rpetrating the crime, viz. the 
= The members of the Institution will 
tile recollect a case of great oppres- 


: iled in the Appendix to their last 
ms gor had occurred in the island 
of. Vincent's; that of John Wise, who, 
entitled to his freedom, was, on his 
reurn to the island, most unjustly reduced 
toslavery. The directors were indebted 
for their knowledge of the circumstances 
of this case to Hugh Perry Keane Esq. of 
Vincent's. who, with a generous ar- 
in the cause of justice and humanity, 
to advocate the cause of this 
African. His efforts, however, 
which were perseveringly and gratuitously 
merted in the courts of the island, to obe 
wa legal address, proved unavailing. The 
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sens ref the judge confirmed the act of 
j Miss rppre jon by which he had been deprived 
» Be th freedom. While the directors were 
by the miavourinag to obtain a reversal of this 
Port! mf, an object in which they had the 
at pat t of succeeding, they received in- 
wer It which superseded the necessity 


fupfarther exertion: Wise had effected 


, idan from St. Vincent's, and placed 
ona, the Ma state of security.” 

coast lawyers, and lawyers’ dupes, 
oats d Meet im Parliament or out of it, it isa 
ay, fron Me™ Which they endeavour to force upon 
Ks 4 } with outcry, that no blame is ever 
.o cain He Mpeted to a judge. All those who 
parts d tthis outery, declare to the world their 
ould ap a, that the conduct of judges is of a 


me that will not bear to be looked into; 











or ti men knew how bad it is, they would 
duced it HR" Peet it to remain unreformed. Were 
mano fe” acomtrary opinion; did they know 
d,s in” ticellent, that the more accurately 
Jess the "et tramined, the more sure it would 
for Slee & applause and admiration, they would 
“girectoms * “yout in apprehension of an’ exa- 
in VF Oe For what is the result of accu- 

€ it be false? Only to produce 
ass of tt “00; only to produce a defenée 
in tealth apon the proof of actual facts. 
that i * who cry out, therefore, to bring 
4 Ame hug tupon the heads of ail 
of 2 impute blame to judges, are the 


“en of the judges. Whenever an 
weawed with the fear of blame, it 
ber ene heen That which seeks 
Wid mystery, is the legiti- 

49 Mac, ys " J 
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mate object of suspicion. When the jud+ 
ges, therefore, join in the ery, (which the 
are by far toc ready to do,) they are their 
own accusers; they tell the world that 
there is something behind the scree. that 
screen which they ate so afraid of seeing 
pulled down, something which it very 
much imports them should not be known, 
As far as their conduct is good, so far 
would exposure prove to their honour ; it 
is only misconduct that needs a hiding 
place, No doctrine, therefore, can be 
more false, than that the liberty of the 
press requires any peculiar restraint in re- 
marking upon the administration of justice, 
On the other hand, in proportion as the 
administration of justice is important to 
society, in proportion it is important, that 
the press should exercise over it a vigilant 
and efficient controul. There is a pecu- 
liar necessity for upholding this doctrine 
at the present moment; and, therefore, 
we rejoice at the manliness of the direc- 
tors of the African Institution, for speak- 
ing out, without mincing, on the miscon- 
duct of the judge of St. Vincent, “ who 
confirmed an act of oppression by his sen- 
tence.” 

The directers also expatiate upon the 
state of that administration of justice which 
was exhibited in the case of Hugyins and 
Hodge. The facts of these two cases we 
have already siated to our readers; and, 
therefore, we shall not dwell upon them 
here. But a few lines of what is remark- 
ed, bythe directors, we cannot forbear to 
insert. 

* The facts of Mr. Huggin’s case, which 
were detailed in the Appendix :o the lage 
Report, require no comment. Mr. Hug- 
gins had most flagrantly violated not oniy 
every law of humanity, but the clear and 
express enactment of his own legislature, 
in the measute of punishment he had in- 
flicted on his slaves He had done this 
openly, in the public market-place of the 
chief town of the island of Nevis, ayd in 
the presence of several magisirates, with 
out any attempt being made to prevent che 
outrage. When brought to trial, through 
the public-spirited conduct of a few indi-« 
viduals, he was acquitted by the jury, in 
direct opposition, as it appears, to the 
evidence, and tu the charge of the judge.” 
Not satisfied with this acquittal, he prose- 
cuted in his turn, and proseguted to con 
victiou, the printer of the St. Kict’s news- 
paper, who had .etely inserted, at the 
desire of the Assembly of Nevis, a- resolu- 
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tron of that body, expressive of their ab- 
horrence of Mr. Huygin’s conduct; and 
this poor man js still suffering underthe 
sentence which was pronounced upon him 
by the court of Si. Kitt’s.” 

We quote this for the sake of the indig- 
nation so justly and properly expressed 
against the conviction and punishment of 
the printer of the St. Kitt’s newspaper, for 
2 most meritorious act; for employing 
Ins press in exposing the enormities of this 
oppressor. Here, however, there is no 
reason whatsoever to condemn the judge. 
What in this case deserves condemnation, 
and the deepest that can be pronounced, 
is the Jaw, the law of libel, which most 
undeniably subjects to punishment this 
meritorious act of the printer; and, in- 
deed, the most important part of all the 
meritorious acts of which the press can be 
theinstrument. It has been declared, from 
the highest authority, that no writing which 
im putes imperfection to any institution of governe- 
ment, that no wriling whick imputes blame to 
avy functionary of governnrent, or which has a 
tendency to hurt his ft ling ; is ay thing else 
then a libel, or exempt from any punish 
ment short of life and limb, which the 
jinlge chooses to inflict. ‘To a consider 
able extent, the law is mot executed, and 
that is the freedom we enjoy—freedom, 
arising fron the violation of the law. ‘Yo 
a great extent, however, it also is execut- 
ed, and the terror of its execution operates 
to a still greater extent. Hence there ts 
a very large and important portion of the 
ticld of utuhiey which is forbidden groand 
tothe press. On this ground, it is free to 
the panegyrical and flattering writers, to 
shed all their praises without the possi- 
bility of an answer; to feed the prejudices 
of the interested Rnd the ill-educated, in 
fact, to spread and confirm delusion; while 

¢ is not sate torany wrricr to pomt out 
err deceit, to tell the real truth, to show 
black when such deluders 
pronounce them white; that they want 
maprovement, when the deceivers pro- 
nounce them perfect. ‘Fo the whole of 
this extent, to the whole of the extent in 
Which a is profitable to speak on the one 
miu not to speak on the other, the 
use of the is evident, ts an evil; 
better be deprived of it. Deception, and 
the consequent production of evil, is its 
natural consequence. tf the African In- 
stitution, who thus finds the law of libel 
pernicious, would use their miluence with 
the legislature, to procure ter us a good 
faw of the press, (for the vague, useless, 


at (hings are 
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and pedantic word Jie! ought to bed 
carded,) they would perform a still mop 
important office of hunanity, than epg 
by the abolition of the slave trade, greatly 
as we value that memorable achievemey, 

After adverting to these instances apf 
proofs of an unwholesome state of things 
in the West Indies; the Report goes on; 

“ The directors believe, that the mm» 
cessity of a reform in the administration g¢ 
our West India colonies is strongly fer, 
not only by the public, but by many pe. 
sons connected with those islands, why 
can no longer shut their eyes to the cm 
sequences of the system, which has bes 
established there. The directors havea 
veried to this subject, not for the purpose 
of entermmg at present into any explanation 
of their views upon it, but merely the 
the members of the Institution may w 
derstand that it is one which occupies mud 
of their attention.” 

We are giad, that the directors har 
not been afraid, thus distinctly and aud 
bly to pronounce the word reform. They 
may get into bad odour in certain quarten 
for this: but there ts only the more nett 
sity for it on this account. — It seems vey 
remarkable, that so imperfect a beings 
man, whose institutions so necessarily pa 
take of his own infirmities, and have ther 
only chance of attaining the highest pre 
ticable degree of excellence, by vigiat 
attention to improve by the dictate @ 
experience, and to apply its sugges 
as they arise, should any where, and® 
any circumstances, set himself up agate 
improvement. Yet so it is; a great m@ 
leading portion of the people of Englst 
declare themse!ves enemies of all improt 
ment, and of all those who recommendt 
As all abuses are for the profit of sm 
body, there is a portion of the people wis 
have au unhappy interest in preachist 
against iinprovement ; and in this cous] 
they form a very large and powerful 
federacy. However, the grand emis 
that they are able, by their arts and & 
dustry, to get so many others tot 
them We are exceedingly gratified # 
hear, that a plan of reform for the 
ministration of the West Indies “ oe 
much of the attention of the direct 
We earnestly hope, that they will # 
permit time to waste away, before 
ing tt forward, and urging am 
ic wah all their abilities and — 
Let them not be reformers i ; 
lf it be true, as they themselves 
that the necessity of a reform @ 
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‘onof our West India colonies is 
felt, not only by the public, but 
by many persous connected with those iSs- 
la rds, who can no le neer shut their eyes 
rences of the system which 
; surely no 


ginistrat 
grroo gly 


to the conseg! . 
has been established there, 
time is to be lost. We hope the directors 
not do what they say the ministry 
contegted themselves with dorng, only 
# express a desire.’ The meanest and 
most powerless of us all can express a dee 
dre. Bat when those who have the power 
content themselves with the expression of 
adesire, it is cither a proof that the desire 
isnot there at all, or that it is there in a 


will 


very feeble state. 

The directors have undoubtedly the 
power of bringing forward a plan: a plan 
brought forward by them would have 
great authority ; and, supported by all 
their influence, would stand a good chance 
of bearing down opposition. No doubt 
their plan at first would not be perfect; 
but it would be a great improvement upun 
the existing state of things; and it would 
lie open to amendment; as experience from 
time to time suggested better methods of 
wapting the powers of government to the 
promotion of the welfare of the popula- 
twa, they might be, and ought to be ae 
doped, ‘They are perfee ly mght in their 
cwclusion, that the seat of the disease is 
athe heart, viz. in the administration of 
the wlands. To apply cauteries to the 
emremities, may in that case allay the 
pangs of the patient, but will never eradi- 
cae the disease. 

The directors with great justice remark, 
Dp 16 that “it is one of the inconve- 
hencies almost necessarily incident to le- 
gelation, when applied to new and ano- 
uulous cases, that it can hardly anticipate 
wlthe results which may be produced, or 
ali the evasions which may be practised,” 
This, at once, shows the necessity, in all 
“sation, of a vigilant attention to pro- 
eesive improvement. Legislators are 
Sdiged to legislate upon the knowledge 
which they possess at the moment. But 
"ts hardly possible for this knowledge 
# first to be perfect; to comprehend every 
“ng which it would be expedient that 
the law should adjust ; still less is it pos- 
tle for any legislators to foresee the 
anges which may take place in the nature 
“wd “ate of affairs, requiring correspond- 
mee in the law. Law, therefore, 
ould alwavs be open to change. There 
Gould be a general feeling, that improve- 
meat is always wanted, and a disposition 
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always to welcome it. Unhappily, the 
very opposite is the state of mind in this 
country ; or at any rate it is a state of 
mind directly opposite, that a great many 
leading personages labour to engender; 
viz. a feeling that improvement is never 
necessary, a disposition to dread and resist 
it. 

There is one story given usin the Ree 
port, which is so much to the credit of 
all parties concerned, and which, we 
think, will be so acceptable to our readers, 
that we cannot forbear quoting it. 

* About fourteen years ago, Danie} 
Hill, Esq. of Antigua, purchased from a 
slave ship a negro slave of the name of 
Mohammed. Discovering him to have 
been above the common class in his own 
country, and to have acquired a consider- 
able share of Arabic literature, he was led 
to treat him with particular indulgence, 
Mohammed manifested a strong attache 
mefit to the Mohammedan religion, and 
his master paid the utmost attention to 
the religious scruples of his slave. At 
length Mr. Hill resolved to grant him 
his liberty, and to procure for him the 
means of returning to his own country. 
Mohammed arrived at Liverpool in the 
month of June last, recommended to the 
care of. Mr. Shand of that place, under 
whose .roof he remained during a stay of 
two or three months in England. Aw ap- 
plication having been made on behalf of 
this stranger to the directors, they were 
induced to be at the expense of conveying 
lym to Goree, which was the nearest point 
to the residence of his family ; and they 
furnished him with letters to Major Chis- 
holm, the governor of that place, and a 
member of this Institution, on whose gcod 
offices in Mohammed's favour they confi- 
dently rely.” ‘ 

The following important intelligence ree 
specting the promise yielded by the Afri- 
can continent of certain important articles 
of produce. 

“ Mr. Dawes, on his return to England, 
presented to the Board a variety of speci- 
mens of. African produce and manufac. 
ture, of which a more detailed account 
will hereafter be given. One or two re- 
marks on them will suffice for the present. 
The Indigo manufactured at Sierra Leone, 
by one of the black settlers, is found to 
be quite as good in its quality as that 
which was first brought from thee East 
Indies when its culture there comm need. 
When carefully compared with some East 
India Indigo, which was lately sold at 
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4s. #d. per pound, it proves to be of a 
bout half the value. This inferiority, how- 
ever, arises not from any defect in the 
plant producing the dye, but from the 
want of skill in its manufacture. The 
directors hope to furnish the colony with 
some uscful information on this point. 

* A further experiment has been made 
on the substitute for hemp produced from 
the leaves of the palm tree, and its su- 
perior strength as compared with the 
Russian hemp, and as stated in a former 
Report, has been fully ascertained. It 
seems well adapted for various uses, and 
particularly for bolting cloths, and ebjects 
of the same description ; and the direc- 
tors apprehend that it would be possibie to 
obtain it in considerable quantities, 

* A specimen of the hemp produced 
from the Sunn of Bengal, proves that this 
useful plant may be cultivated with advan- 
tage on the African continent ; and the vi- 
¢cinity of that continent seems to obviate 
one great objection to its use, arising from 
the evormous expense of freight which 
attends the biinging of it from India, 

“ The Bourbon and Nankeen cotton 
seeds are also stated to have come up.” 

It scems that the coffee shrub grows wild 
in vast profusion in various parts of the 
African coast. And coffee has been late- 
ly brought from Sierra Leone which pro- 
mises to rival Mocha Coffee itself. 

( To be Continued.) 
_ ———_ 

The feller ‘gy extracts eret then from the pre 
ceodings of the last General Synod of Ester, 
held in Covdstorwn, July Ath, in relation to 
Robert Adams, the minister of Clare, who, 
it may be re 
gr egation, for signing the Protestant Petition 


dlceted, was opposed by his con- 


in favour of Catholic 

A Memorial was presented to the Synod 
signed by fifty-eight members of the cone 
gregarion of Clare, complaining of the 
conduct of certain disorderly persons in 
that congregation, 1a shutting the doors of 
their meeting-house against the Rev. Mr. 
Adams, their minister, thereby preventing 
them from enjoying the benefit of public 


worship, for more thaw three months, and 


Fram ‘bation. 
j 


Documents. 
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praying the interposition of the Synod, » 
have the doors of their meeting. 
opened, for the purpose of public words 
as usual. 

A memorial was also presented from, 
part of the congregation, styling th 
selves a Synodica! Majority of the ¢ 
gation of Clare, expressing their dissary 
faction at the decision of the Presbytery 
Armagh, on certain charges : 
against Mr. Adams, and prayiug foram 
hearing of said charges before the Syne 

The minutes of the Presbytery of An 
magh, respecting the whole of this bed 
ness, were read, when the Synod af 
journed. 

Ar the next meeting, the busines — 
specting the congregation of Clare be 
resumed, the commissioners from them 
jority being asked, were they preparedy 
deliver the keys of their mecting-hous 9 
this Synod? answered, they were ng 
Whereupon it was resolved, that thy 
could not be received as commissioney 
and that their memorial be disiissed. 

Resolved unanimously, That the pm 
ceedings ot the Pre: bytery of Armagh @ 
this affair be highly approved of. 

Ordered, That a committee, consisting 
of the following members, viz. * em 
Moore, Patterson, and Morell, with Sm 
uel Allen, and Hugh White, Esqr, & 
ders, be appointed to meet in Armagh 
on Friday the 17th inst., at 11 o’tloct, 
a.M., then, and there, to issue every mm 
ter in dispute between Mr. Adams andit 
congregation of Clare. Three to bet 
quorum, of which two at least aretoX 
nvnisters. 

Mr. Malcolm is ordered to exchangt 
pulpits with Mr. Adams, on Suaday &* 
night, and read this minute to the couge 
gation, ‘The Presbytery of Armagh at 
enjoined to attend the meeting of the cam 
mittee, and give them such information ® 
they may require. 
ap We would be much obliged te any or 

pondent, who would furnish us swith the 

thentic account of the farther proceed § 


the committee in this affair. 


nena = 
SIGNATURES OBTA'NED TO THE PETITION OF PROTESTANTS 
FAVOUR OF CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION. 
Al Killileagh.* 


Andrew Marshal, Curate 


Arch. Hamilton Rowan 


Joseph Young 


ed 





—— ——— 








® This list was misiaid for a time it is not yet too late to enrol the signa 


among the frieads of liberalty and religious freedom, 
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R obert Johnston 


William MClelland 


Jo. Melvin 
Samuel Wilson 
James 
J. Bailie 
] Lowry 


James Lyndsay, Tolliveery 


James H yunilton 
William Ferrol 


Alexander M‘Elvey 


Thomas Wallace 
Thomas Wallace 
Samuel M‘Kee 
Gilbert Ramey 


Joseph M‘Dowal 


Hugh Minnis 
J, Gillespte 
John Hay 

J, Willson 


Finalay M‘Clelland 


James Wiison 
Gawen Heary 
} Tayler 


David M‘Connell 


J, Wethers 


Edward Par‘ inson 


Robert Mathers 


Lyndsay, Derreboy 
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Thomas Anderson 


James Russell 


Samuel M‘Kee 


J. Prentice 
}. Clark 


Francis M‘Kaig * 


J. Carr 
J. Lowry 


Samuel Willson 


J. Hay, Sen. 


Joseph Robinson 
Thomas M‘Connell 
Thomas Tinman 


J} Dof 


Nathaniel Carr 


Joseph Carr 
J. Gourly 


Robert Gilmor 
James Lennon 
James Waring 
Hugh Bigham 


James Hay 


James M‘Gibbony 


John Stewart 
Robert White 
James White 
Samuel Duan, Derreboy 
J. Anderson 

Isaac Lyndsay 
William Lyndsay 
Thomas Cochran 
James Cochran 
James Kennon 
J. Young 
Andrew Cultragh 
Isaac Grogan 
Robert Pirce 
Arch. Dickson 
Hans Davidson 
John Gordon 
Andrew Scott 

J. Scott 

George Brown 
J. Young 
Samuel Davidson 
J. M'Kaig. 


Thomas Lyndsay, Derreboy James Mathers 


James Stewart 


Isaac Stewart 


J. Patten 
Robert Ringland 


Thomas Lyndsay, Tolliveery Wm. Withers 
William Willson, Ballygoskin Thomas Young 
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T the beginning of this month, 
“” the public mind was exalted to 
ahigh pitch of sanguine, or rather 


of sanguinary expectation. 


Every 


breeze from the Peninsula was hail- 
ed as bearing the glad tidings of a 
bale, that is, a deathful conflict 
among a multitude of human creas 
tures. After having spent tour or 
five hundred millions in the present 
war and lost, perhaps, not less than 
foor hundred thousand lives, this 
Srange public, in a state of apathy 
with respect to domestic exiven- 
ts, is all alive to advices from 
abroad ; and while lists of the killed 
ind wounded fil the columns of the 
public papers, amidst the dying 
means of husbands and fathers, and 

tears of mothers and orphans, 


sarving manufacturer is prepar- 





ing his rush-light for a new illumis 
nation. 

When not able to fill, or to stain 
their prints with battles and blood 
shed in the large way, it becomes 
necessary to keep up an interest and 
agitation of the popular mind, by 
the most minate and circumstantiat 
detail of horrid and barbarous mura 
ders, the consummation of personal 
criminality. We have doubts, whee 
ther it will be realiv serving the 
public, thus to shock the eyes, and, 
as u were, scar the heurts of their 
readers, particularly the younger 
part of them, with these monstrous 
representations of human atrocity, 
lt is ike taking our chidren tog 
slaughter house. It ‘sprinkies the 
pure and innocent imagination with 
blood ; it yitiates the natural tastg 
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for virtue in all ranks; and hardens 
the national character. It is true, 
we have not combats of gladiators, 
or of bulls, but our stage and our 
press appears to be arenas hired out 
for the display and exhibition of hu- 
man nature in its most revolting as- 
pect. Of one thing, however, we 
can have no doubts. We allude 
to the confidence, we will not scru- 

le to call it the presumptuous and 
impious confidence, which most, if 
not all of these hardened and fe- 
rocious criminals testify, ‘of having 
made their peace with their Maker,” 
of “ having been accepted by their 
God.” of their assured repentance, 
(not merely a trembling hope, such 
as the best of us might indutge,) 
but we again and agam say, a pre- 
sumptuous confidence of acceptance, 
We hesitate not to call itso, whether 
it springs up in the mine of itserf, or 
whether, as is much more probable, 
it be instilled into the prostrate mind, 
by the ministers of religion. Much 
as we have to say upon this topic, 
on the awful responsibility hereby in- 
curred, we can ouly, in this place, 
slightly touch upon the subject, 
with a warning, not to suppose, or to 
make others suppose, that a life of 
confirmed evil habi' can be changed 
in afew hours, and not to intrude 
rashly into the counsels or judgment 
of the Most High. 

Never surely was there a country 
whose true interests lay in the con- 
jinued cultivation of commercial 
friendship and correspondence with 
all the world, more trained = than 
Britain has been to military specu- 
lations, to military habi's, and to a 
certain amateur taste for military 

arade, dress, and manners, as if an 
Imitation in these particulars were 
all the connexion we were desirous 
of holding with the continent = In 
imitation of Frederic of Prussia, 
(not the great Frederic,) the regi- 
went of the Prince Regent, (the 
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10th,) ts not to have a man ip} 
under five teet, seven inches, ani 
all under that staudard are tg be 
discharged. The Prince has de. 
voted much of his time and taste ty 
the study of the new uniform, Thy 
whole officers of the German Legion 
are placed in permanent rank, and 
thus 1200 officers from Germany 
are advanced by a single paragraph 
in the Gazette over the heads of 
many thousands of Envlish off 
who have not merely worked the; 
way up by bard service, but bar 
paid their money as well as spilt 
their blood in acquiring their rank, 
But the constitutional policy of th 
country, or cather of the goverh. 
ment, will not sufler Catholies of 
Ircland to become general officen 
ameasute that would incite the(Cs 
tholic population to a spontaneous 
enlistment, and a generous devote 
ment of millions to the support of 
Britain. We will not hesitate t 
say, that 50,000 men could by the 
single measure of emancipation, be 
added to the armies of the empir, 
and the delay in the last session may 
have suspended the victories of Lod 
Weliimgton, and risqued the total 
loss of the Peninsula. 

It is indeed to the desire of car 
rying on the war with energy, 
(which appears the prevailing pas 
sion of the day, since the late sue 
cess in Spain,) that the Catholicsol 
Ireland are to look for success ia 
their petition. It is not the justice 
of their cause, but the circumsta 
ces of the times, which will work 
out their deliverance, and regain the 
warm aflections of the Prince Re 
gent. The victory of Lord Welling: 
ton, the capture of Madrid, and the 
brilliant achievements of the cai 
paign, are, in this respect, meat 
of leading the way of a conciliatioa 
of these countries. In other + 
spects, we think, they tend to the 
indefinite prolongation of a 
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tous war. Peace, 1s mutual victory. 
Peace general peace, would be the 
greatest the afflicted world 
could receive. Humanity demands 
*, Sound policy no less irresistibly 
pleads for it, But many are deaf 
either to the gentile whisperings of 
humanity, or “the louder calls of 
well understood self-interest. 

Among the Occurrences, will be 
found a delineation of the distresses 
of the people of England, not drawn 
from the speeches of those, who, to 
avuid the force of their close reason- 
ings, are styled by their oppon- 
ents factious demago; vues, but trom 
the correspondence with the asso- 
ciation in London, for rehiev- 
ing the distress of the manufac- 
wrers. ‘This association was evi- 
dently of aristocratic formation, and 
is abundantly tinged with senti- 
ments of this complexion. At the 
head of it stands the Duke of York. 
Their accounts may be taken as tree 
fomexaggeration. It is a melan- 
choly picture, and deserving of more 
attention, than the warlike  para- 
graphs, and the prostituted olfer- 
ings of the muses, so Common in 
the news-papers, tending to raise 
the war-whoop, and urge the nation 
onto their ruins A splendid vic- 
tory, more showy in its detail, than 
useful in its ethects, sets at work a 
bumber of 
poets, who, knowing the teverish 
and diseased state of the public 
mind, minister to the disorder, and 
seek for a dishonest reward, by keep- 
ing up the popular de lesions, as sup- 
posing, that by flattering the ware 
like propensities, they may more 
easily mount to fame, without solid 
Merit; thus sacrificing the public 
gd, and the truly noble fame of 
speaking wholesome truths, to the 
wordid dc sire of procuring a tempo- 
fary short lived reputation. Lhe 
counts of actual distress seldom 
Rud a place in the public prints ; 


relief 
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they are shoved out of the way, by 
the flattering representations, more 
calculated to please the vitiated taste 
of a people delighting in war; and 
the managers of the press, intent on 
flattering ‘the prevailing opinion, are 
little solicitious to give an impartial 
representation of things as they really 
are. Yet these accounts, of distress 
when they are well authenticated, 
and free from exaggeration, more 
become our present state, than che 
most pompous and high-sounding 
War-Sonos! We request our rea- 
ders to turn their eves to this dells 
neation of national distress. It was 
written during the continuance of 
the fatal Orders in Council. The 
suspension of them afforded a teme 
porary gleam of comfort to the mae 
nutacturer, but it was suddenly with. 
drawn by the now generally admit- 
ted certainty of the American war, 
If the prospect of a partial pacifie 
cation gave so much satisfaction, as 
was evinced in the manufacturing 
districts of England, what joys, une 
allayed with any mixture of human 
sutlerings, and what peaceful trie 
umphs, would the general restora- 
tion of friendly relations have aflord- 
ed? The public mind was elevated 
by the restoration of the hopes of 
restored barmony with America. 
The disappointment of this hope may 
be speedily looked to, as likely to 
produce the most depressing re-ac- 
tion on those who were lately so 
highly elevated, and fondly looked 
for a revival of trade, in the resto- 
ration of the American market for 
their decaying and languishing ma- 
nufactures. Such a state of things 
requires some time to produce the 
full effects of the crisis, but when 
the articles so incautiously and rash- 
ly forced out to America, in the first 
moments of tumuliuous joy, by men 
eager without prudeat precaution to 
empty the burdened warehouses, 
are refused admittance ; and when 
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in their haste for a market, manula 
turers, turned into exporting mer- 
chants, find their mistake, dreadf 
effects may be anticipated on the 
commercial prosperity, and perhajs 
on the ternal peace of the country. 

The following tines by Coleriige, 
who was not a war-poet, written tu 
1798, are stil appiteable to ou: 
state, and to the insatiable manta tor 
war, which yet so powertully rages 
in many Kesoms, notwithstanding the 
faial occurrences, and the many dis 
appointments to ill-founded hopes, 
which have occurred in the inter- 
vening period of calamitous warfare. 
Calamnous it may certainly be call- 
ed, notwithstanding some instances 
of oceasional success. It may be 
sail to be calamrtous, when so much 
has heen suflered, so much of nation- 
al means has been waste: and yet 
our condition bas not been bettered, 
or our capabilities to procure a peace 
augmented, 


srcseesecesesss** Thankless too for peace, 

(Peace long preserved by fleets and peril- 
Ous seas), 

Secure from actual warfare, we have lov’d, 

To swell the war-whoop, passionate for 
war! 

We, this whole people, have been clamore 
ous 

For war and blood-shed ; animating sports! 

The which we pay for as a thing to talk 
of, 

Spectators and not combatants ! no guess 

Anticipative of a wrong unfeit ; 

No speculation on contingency, 

However dim and vague; too vague and 
dim 

To yield a justifying cause: and forth 

(Staff'd out with big preamble, holy names, 

And adjurations of the God in Heaven), 

We send our mandates for the certain 
death 

Of thousands and ten thousands ! 
and girls, 

And women, that would groan to see a 
child 

Pull off an insect’s leg, all read of war, 

The best amusement for our morning meal ! 

The poor wretch, who has learnt his only 
prayers 


Boys 
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From curses; who knows scarcely way 
enough 

To ask a blessing of his eavenly F 

Becomes a fluent phrase:nan, absolate 

And technical, in victories aad defeats, 

And all our damty terms for tratricnie: 

Terms which we trundle sinooi aly o'er eg 
tongues, 

Like mere abstractions, empty sounds y 
which : 

We join no feeling, and attach no firm, 

As if the soldier died without a wound! 

As if the fibres of this god-like frame 

Were gor’d, without a pang! as ifde 
wretch, 

Who fell in battle, doing bloody deeds, 

Pass’d off to Heaven, translated, and ng 
kill’d, 

As though he had no wife to pine fur 
him,” 


The meeting at Manchester forth 
purpose of promoting the two grea 
benefits of Peace ano Reroan,a 
noticed among the Occurrences, ae 
highly deserving of attention, I 
would be well for the country if 
these two potent words of il, omente 
the peculators, aud those whe thrive 
oo the miseries of their couatry, but 
of the highest acceptation to all whe 
see the best interests of the Brual 
isles, were re echoed trom one end 
of the country to the other, aud trom 
shore to shore ! Che people spoke 
on the subject of the Orders in Coun 
cil, and their voice, however lalé, 
and reluctantly, was attended 
The voice of the people, if they ae 
only unanimous and enlightened, § 
irresisiible. Governors of nations 
for selfi-h interests, Inke to play a 
the hazardous pame of war; bat ihe 
nation should reclaim peace, and wild 
united voice, no jonger dazzled by 
the false, but destructive glare @ 
victories, demand the restoration 
the blessings attendant on the ces 
tion of the complicated miseries @ 
war. 

Peace is most probably atta 
able on reasonable terms; per 
on better terms now than if warlate e 
should be protracted, Brita 
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¥ Father, Her facilities for commerce 





vate eee | those of trance ; 
fefe an, sre greater than tin ? 
ricnde: and im pre poruion to them would be 
y O'etag her advantages in a state of peace. 
Although we are not prone to 
soma praise, and are slow i commends 
ing, yet having long viewed the 
hoe co: mood of the Duke of Sussex it 
nei: mieht be unjust to be niggardly 
4s if te io withholding what is due to his 
merit. He is the liberal friend to 
deeds, elycation, unshackled by creeds, and 
and n¢ the useless appendages with whic h 
a jealous establishment would seek 
pine for 
tw encumber it With the labori- 
oowess of research, and the discern- 
> for the meat of an expanded mind, he ad- 
WO great rcates the cause of Catholic emane 
PORM, a cyation, and shows himself capable 
ces, ate df pursuing an enlight ened policy v, 
ion, lt ad a Virtuous inde per idence of judyg- 
votry if BR pest, in a situation in: which there 
Omen td we necessarily Many atlurements to 
O thrive dre him aside. When princes act 
try, Out @ this manner, they dignify their 
all who HP hgh situation, and their merit is 
Brwiad lather heightened by the contrast, 
me ead BB when compared with the too gene. 
vd trom mi couduct of those who possess 
ie spoke what absurdly enough to be sure, 
n Coun wthe eve of shilosophy, is called 
tr tale, wabsth, To be found pursuing 
ded path of honour amid mauy ex 
hey are “ples of a contrary nature, is no 
ened, W Mal) praise, 
rations, The Sige on in Spanish Ameri- 
play @ tistukin. > firm root, as to leave 
but the Ne room to - ubt that the Ameri- 
ud will ® Colonies of Spain, at least the 
sled by “ainental ones, will become inde- 
tare of pendent of the mother country. The 
ition of mehation of Briain has been refus.- 
¢ come & by the Cortes in Spam, in the 
cries & Mguciation with the revolted colo. 
' HS HOt without the expression of 
attaile May USPicions as to Bi Stich sim eri- 
perhaps Britain s! ands in a delicate pre- 
wartate He SCainent, = Bound by treaties to the 
u ueed od Country, our government 


bad must 
ad it difficult to pursue that line 
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of conduct which policy demands 
with respect to Spanish America, 
The United States of North Ameri- 
ca from ym oie of commercial tnte- 
rest, as well as from a fellow feel. 
ing arising Aoi a sitnilarity of views 
and conduct, hold out the hand of 
fraternity. The United States can- 
not be indiffereat to a straggle, so 
similar to their own, out of which 
they came forth victorious, The 
whole continent of America, inde- 
pendent of E urope, and fully settled 
with a population equal to the great 
extent of territory, holds forth a vast 
subject for contemplation to those 
who occasionally indulge in antici- 
pations of the future. 

War, in an especial manner, has 
a tendency to unchain the bad pas- 
sions. ‘The Americans ofthe United 
States have rece:'ved mauy and great 
provocations before they declared 
war.* In the outset, ey stain a 





—_——-= = SST= > 


* The question, “ Are we at war with 
America?’’ has now received a positive 
and definite answer, in the following para- 
gtaph in the National Intelligencer, the 
demi-official ergan of the American Exe, 
cutive. The grounds of the we are ex- 
plicitly stated, and are not confined to the 
operation of the Orders in Council. Neu- 
tral rights are expressly claimed on the 
broad basis of the independence of the 
sea. The searching of American ships, 
and the impressment of their seamen, are 
declared to be the essential grounds of the 
war. Are the British prepared to give up 
these claims ? If they are not, we may look 
for a long and calamitous warfare with the 
United States, 

** The Orders in Council of the British 
Government are now no longer a question with 
the United States. ‘The question of Peace 
now requires only a proper and vigorous 
use of the ample means which the govern- 
ment is possessed of, to render it speedy, 
decisive, and glorious. A peace, when 
it comes, must bring with it more than the 
confession of British outrage, by the retraction 
of ils avowed tyranny ; it 18 not a mere ces- 
sation to do wrong, that can now produce 
a peace. Wrongs done must be redressed, 
and a guarantee aust be given, in the face 
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good cause by popular outrages. 
The conduct of the mob is unjusti- 
fiable at Baltimore, where a fero- 
cious attack was made on the Editor 
of an obnoxious newspaper, and one 
verson killed, and others severely 
injured. [tis a disgrace to a coun- 
try 10 permit such proceedings ; they 
are deserving of the strongest repro- 
bation. Yetmany judge of actions 
as they happen to be done by the 
arty to which they belong, or to 
which they are opposed. Thus the 
conduct of an American mob, act- 
ing against British interests, wil be 
extravagantly censured; and per 
haps the most loud declaimers on 
the subject may be found among the 
abettors of the disgracelul riots at 
Birmingham, and of the destruction 
of the press of the Northern Star at 
Bellast, Far from us be such casu- 
istry, or that twisting and accommus 
dation of morality to screen a pats 
ty. It is a crime against liberty to 
prevent by force a free expression 
of sentiment, and ought to be une- 
quivocally condemned, let the actors 
be in whatever rank, or the atrocity 
committed on whatever side. The 
actors in the disuraceful scenes at 
Baltimore justly deserve to be stlpe 
mutised by the most severe censure, 
The government of the Unitep 
Staves has, no doubt, prepared for 
the difficulties and dangers of war, 
notin erely"as allecting the interests 
of individuals, or of parucular classes, 
but as endangering the safety and 


integrity of the Union. The ship- 
ping a d mercantiie interests which 
om er nn a eee ee -_—- - es 


of the world, for the restoration of our 
evusiaved citizens, and the respect due to 
our flag, which, like the soil we therit, 


: : 
secure all that sails under it.” 


grust in future 
“ Ihe rights of neutrals must be recog- 
nized, and the British, like the first ty- 
rants of the Swiss, must no longer expect 
a free people to bow down and worship 

the symbols of British usurpation.” 
National Lai ligencer, 
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influence the cities of America, - 
ticularly in the worthern pans, 9 
be much discontented with the wy 
nor will the prizes brought ig 
privateers compensate, mn any co 
siderable degree, for the great log 
sustained by the commercial POrtiog 
of the community. Discontent gi 
be instigated into disaflection, agg 
it will require a strong executin 
power, firmly and extensively «& 
forced, to hold the Americay ‘state 
in that consolidated union whid 
peace aod general prosperity hay 
thus far, rendered firm and cemem 
ed, by self-interest, as well as th 
sense of public duty. Neutraliy, 
when changed into hostility, assum 
a totally distinct character; buty 
feeble, intermitting hostility, pov 
progressive, and now suspended, wil 
place every couniry, however gee 
graplically strong 10 a state of met 
precarious dependence on the be 
zard of fortune, mstead of command 
ing it by long forecast and rapid 
execution War is an acute disem 
that exhausts in the beginning, 
the violence of fever; but oftena 
recovery pushes forward the grow 
and seems a sort of critical era, thi 
invigorates the public system, ® 
fever in the animal system is follow 
ed by more rapid adolescence, 


We think that both the Engl 
government, and the English peop 
are apt to act from partial interme 
tion, with respect lo continental a 
fairs, either in Europe or Aments 
In fact, we have of late years lo 
acquaintance with Europe. TM 
Morning Chronicle, a periodical pe 
per of the first character, has beet 
busily occupied with predictions thi 
Napoleon would never pass the Dwr 
na, when, a few days after, he 3 
found in full march to Moscow, 
with respect to America there #4 
general conviction imprudently & 
couraged by the whig party, # 
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B public meetings, that accommoda- 


a, pu. Hon must shortly be the consequence 
tail of Mr. Broughain’s specific. Much 
Ne way dependence 1s also placed on English 
+ 10 EE influence operating, in vartous ways, 
NY CO through the mercanuile discontent 5 
Cat log through the medium of the press ; 
Portia sad through ways less lesitimate, 
ent wig which re semble that mode of war- 
on, ang fare adopted by poisoning the springs 
XECUIIN of the country. It is this mode of 
ely OIE votre which excites, on the other 
MY State band, the military mania, the tar- 
1 whic rog and feathering, and all the h- 
y have ceatiousness of the populace > and 
Cetiet ME yids the horrors of civil war to 
om those of a levitimate hostility. The 
‘Ulrainy, vader of American independence 
assue salready within their country, and 
(5 but UE is not the naval nor the military 
'Y: URES ower of Britain which they are most 
ded, will lear, [tis only a strong government 


rer ge 
> of mest 
the be 


which can save them. Peace dis- 
ues with it, but war demands 
t. Their executive 


, is under the 
mamMane west awful respoasibility, 
id rapa Scily has a revolution, and that 


e diseax 
ring, dF 
often a 
 growi, 


ao under British protection. So 
Britain can also act a-/a mode Fran- 
fo, When jt appears to suit their 


~~ merests. The Feudal system is 
era, tha olished, So far good. A consti- 
tem, SEB tion similar to the British is dee 
s follow cared. It is necessary to pause, 
9s | uid let time proclaim the future 
Engle fleets, before praise can judicious- 
1 pep, iV be bestowed. Let us first see, 
interne BE Shey are tu have the British con- 
ental ab Stution beautiful in theory, or cor- 
Ameri rupted in practice. Corsica also 
ears 08 BAB Md the model of the British conisti- 
ee The won forced on them, but its con- 
dical p> ‘ance was soon reduced “ to the 
has beet BA Stless fabric of a vision.’ Whee 
jons (8 BA “er the British constitution shall 
the Dur * permanently established in Si- 
r, he 3 “y, of whether Bonaparte shall 
ow ; a0 ee “his form and pressure’ to 
ere & “ain and Portugal, remains to be 
nly weided by the people of these coun 


in thet 
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tries, but whether apathy or wisdom 
shall .~direct that choice, more 
doubtful, and is yet to be ascertain; 
ed by future contingencies. 

The inaction of Sweden in the 
present contest in the North is equt- 
vocal. It remains to be seen, whe- 
ther Bernadotte, as Crown Prince, 
will take an active part. Our wri- 
ters of all parties are nearly unani- 
mous in asserting, according to their 
overweening attachment to British 
interests, that Sweden ought to act 
against France. ‘To those so re- 
mote from the scene, and 80 inade- 
quately qualified to judge of the 
true interests of other countries, 
doubts might be more becoming. 
Bat thorough-paced partisans stop 
hot to inquire, nor do they care 
about other countries, so the often 
misunderstood and erroneous Inte- 
rests of Britain be supported. If 
Sweden should continue neuter, and 
the Danes remain aloof, with a just 
recollection of the wrongs they sus- 
tained from Britain, by the attack 
on their capital, it requires more 
knowledge of local circuinstances 
than falls to the share of most placed 
ata distance, to determme on the 
wisdom of their councils. 

Napoleon is about to take the 
Russian Empire by storm, while its 
Emperor is going on an excursion 
from his own territories to a con- 
ference with Bernadotte, -at Abo, in 
Finland. It is perhaps the easiest 
way to take this large country by a 
coup de main, directed against one 
or other of its capitals, and it is pro+ 
bable, that the plan is to take pose 
session both of Moscow and Peters- 
burgh; of Moscow in the first place, 
and then of Petersburgh by the grand 
division of the French armies, which 
will proceed by the way of Riga. 
As soon as Napoleon arrives at Mos- 
cow, Riga will be taken by assault, 
and the approach to Petersburgh 
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will then be open to Macdonald, 
while Napoleon himself, after the 
capture of Moscow, will, it is pro- 
bable, march to tbe shores of the 
Baltic, and arrive in time to co- 
operate withthe other grand division 
in its attack on the naval capital of 
Russia. Moscow is truly the metro- 
polis of Russia, and it is hkely, that 
a revivalof all its ancient pre-emi- 
nence will captivate many of the 
great land-holders, as well as the 
people, and thus seduce them to 
conspire in the purposes of the 
French Emperor, who, by restoring 
Moscow to the dignity of the capital, 
will accomplish a grand improve- 
ment in the whole country. Peters- 
burgh willreturn to its natural and 
geographical destination, as a naval 
arsenal, placed at one side of the 
empire, but Moseow can with ease 
maintain a communication not only 
with the Baltic by the Dwina, but 
with the Black Sea by the Borysthe- 
nes, both at no greatdistance, while 
she can at the same ume speed ber 
intercourse through many regions 
by the long course of the Wolga, 
Moscow is in reality the seat of Em- 
pire, (the capital of the Moscovites,) 
trom proximity to these great rivers, 
which is best suited to connect the 
North of Europe with the Eastern 
parts; and such are the rapid im- 
provements made by the ingenully 
and industry of man, in all that re- 
lates to inlund navigation, that Mos- 
cow will probably, in no long time, 
be a central station of commerce 
between the Northern seas, through 
the Baltic, and the Mediterranean 
sea, through the Euxine. 

It is wonderful how the activity 
of human industry surmounts the 
obstacles cast in iis way. The e:r- 
culation of industry throughout the 
wlobe, hike the circulatton in the 
animal system, will proceed by a 
uumber of anastomosing branches, 





























when a large channel of 
nication 1s closed up. When om 
power exercises an arbitrary dom, 
pion over the ocean, the conse 
is, and bas been, and will conn 
to be, a more unremitting actinny 
in facilitating the means of inten 
trade, and intérior navigation, whed 
latter is, in itself, One of the pre 
cipal means of improving and en 
izing waste and semi-barbarous cog, 
tries. Russta, by a full develop. 
ment of its river- COMMUNICA 
‘an thus be consolidated, approm 
mated in all its parts, made th 
ly acquainted with itself, anda 
empire hitherto weak by excessiy 
size and dispersed population, d 
gigantic stature, but without om 
respondent muscle and sinews, wil 
become vigorous and energetic; th 
lite-blood of liberty will flow throug 
all its members, and humanity mi 
triumph over the spirit of monopoly 
in the land, if net on the ocean. 
We do believe, that the interm 
teade of Europe has been surprising 
ly increased by the ill-directed cou 
cils of Britain; we say ill-directed, 
in the contemplation of her own 
clusive welfare. The ocean com 
pressed, has, as it were, forced § 
the rivers, and from the Balt # 
the Mediterranean, there are cape 
bilities of interior trade, the best 4 
trades, improved to the highest d& 
gree, which willin a great measrt 
supersede the tedious navigation 4 
the ocean to the East and West le 
dies. Napoleon will make Baroy 
like Franee, independent of coloots 
and large navies, and of the Basten 
or Western world. His policy ste 
to push forward such a system of 
ternal communication, as will plac 
Europe in a state of insular 1ade 
pendence, surrounded by those gres 
inland waters, the Baltic, the Eusint, 
and the Mediterranean, and his 
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complete, through the medium of 
its great rivers, the mighty circum: 
vallation. We are firmly of belief, 
that the dominion of the ocean will 
shortly become depreciat ed, and the 
necessity of large navies will be sus 

rseded. Ships of war will wan- 
der through the ocean, like wolves 
through the desert, and there will 
no longer be found prey to sustain 
whem. 

The defensive plan of Russia a- 
gainst the French invader seems to 
have been ill formed, and worse 
executed. They have made in- 
trenchments of immense labour with 
liule benefit, and formed large ma- 
gazines merely to supply the enemy. 
Their armies have been discomtited 
and dispersed, while the French 
amy, with its large divisions, move- 
able and not massy, have all the ce- 
levity necessary in marching, and all 
the momentum necessary in the field 
tbattle. The whole country may 
be said to be a field of battle, in 
which different lines are drawn up 
ready for combined effort and mutual 
sistance, Most probably Alexan- 
der will sue for peace, and Napoleon 
will grant it upon hard conditions ; 
ove of which, no doubt, will be an 
wherence to the continental system. 
The present balance of power in 
Spain will induce Napoleon to grant 
peace to Russia, that he may be at 
liberty to pour his armies into the 
peninsula, The late successes of 
lord Wellington have given that 
preponderance to the British arms, 
which will accelerate a treaty be- 
Ween Russia and France. , 

lt is likely that Bonaparte specu- 
lated onthe probability of a war with 
Russia, at least as soon as the Bri- 
th ministry. Had he moved his 
"Mies into Spain, it is to be suppos- 
tu that Prussia, and Sweden would 

ave acted on the ollensive : instead 

" which, the garrisons of the for- 
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mer country were early filled with 
the French ; and the government of 
the latter is obliged to content itself 
with mereiv a defensive declaration, 
Thus a new northern coalition has 
been defeated in its first formation, 
by the readiness of the French ine 
vader, who has, as it were, husbande 
ed the war in the peninsula, until 
his contest with Russia be decided, 
The issue of tha: contest is the great 
hinge on which move the gates of 
the tenple of Janus; and the war 
in Spain will be decided in the 
plains of Moscow; not by the vic 
tory at Salamanca, or the occupa. 
tion of Madrid. 

There speedily approaches a great 
crisis in the political condition of 
these countries. All men of all par- 
ties are, at last, becoming sensible 
of this, It does not require any 
deep insight into the signs of the 
times, nor is the eloquent verbosity 
of the Edinburgh Review, nor the 
volubility of the hundred tongaed 
Mr. Finlay, the advocate of the Ca 
tholics, at all necessary to show that 
a NEW ERA is really about to arrive 
in the commercial, financial, aad poe 
litical state of Great Britain. War 
has pushed forward the necessity of 
of change, and we think that the 
American war, most particularly, 
will eventually be the instrument of 
accomplishing that reformation in all 
the branches of vovernmeut without 
revolution, which is the first wish of 
every true lover of his country. Pubs 
lic men will soon be forced into the 
salvation of the Empire. Public o« 
pinion is, at present, making a rae 
pid retrocession from positions not 
long ago maintained with inveterate 
ovstinacy ; and we believe that there 
is a most yeneral anxiety for peace, 
even where there is a reluctance to 
express that desire. The land-holder 
and the merchant will shortly sympa 
thise with the feelings and forebode 
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ings ot the stock-holder. The paper 
circulation wyll, tatirectly, necessi- 
tate a salutary renovation of thinys, 


and accelerate that renovation. — It is 
only by communicating with the 


market of the world in’ a common 
mea-ure of value, that the just and 
natural proportion can be sustained 
between national capital, national 
stock, and the quantity of circolat- 
ny medium which is necessary for 
the purposes of exchange tn both, 
the undue accumulation of which 
fictitious medium oaly serves the 
enils of the enemy, in excluding us 
from the continent. Peace alone 
ean bring back our vold, and the 
Cultivation of good neighbourhood 
with the nations, tustead of an insu- 
lated and monopolizing spirit: per- 
vading not only our foreiyn relations, 
but our domestic connexions. Re- 
form alone cau make ‘hese countries 
bear with fortitude the burthens 
which even peace will bring along 
with it. Retorm alone can accom. 
plish an incorporate union between 
these islands. Reform alone can 
make even Catholic) emancipation 
a national blessing. We hail the 
urgent uccessity of an adequate re- 


form im the representation of the 
people ; and in contemplating even 
our publie calamities as ind rect 


means in the hands of Divine Pro- 
vidence for accelerattuy the arrival 


of this best of blessinygs, we must 
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acknowledge that, in our eyes, ther 
lose no small portion of their bie, 
ness. 

They who are interested in th 
redress of the wrongs of Africa, wij 
find matter of much inportance » 
the Re varks on the Sixth Repoq 
of the African Institution, at page 
220. 

omnes 


IT affords satisfuction to us ty 
*€ Doctor Black begs leave to informe 
Ministers and Elders of the Geneg 
Synod of Ulster, that on his vet 
Jrom an excursion during the greag 
part of July and August, he prepared, 
in pursuance of their request, and his 
engagement, a fair Copy of his “ Sate 
ment relative to Dr. Dickson,” & 
livered by him at their last Meeting; 
that it is now in the Press. and will 
be ready for delivery to the several 
Presbyteries, at their Quarterly Mee 
tng an November” 

When this Document shall be pub 
lished, others besides the members ¢ 
Presbyteries will read it, and it is @ 
be hoped, judge impay tially in the caw, 
The subject is of high impor ance, and 
requires @ dispassionate examination 
before the tribunal of public opin; 
and before this tribunal the Synod f 
Ulster, instead of being judges in thet 
own case, must submit to be partite 
We shall do our duty in bringing tle 
case forwa:d for adjudication. 
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DIeTRESS IN ENGLAND. 


Such accounts as the following are seldom 
noticedinthe Newspapers. Themanagers 
of them delight more to flatter; and they 
live by thedeception. Those accounts are 
extractedfrom the Reports to the Asso- 
ciation in Londouw, for the relief of the 
manufacturing aod labouring pwor. 


If appears by 2 late investigation, that 


— 


in Spitalfields and its neighhourhood mort 
than 10,000 weavers and their dependent 
were out of employment. At Bu 

in Staffordshire, in a population of 90% 
near 1000 are upon the parish; # 
Bolton, in a population of 17,000, there 
are 3000 paupers ; at Nottingham * 
large proportion of the poor are 

out any employment, aud those with af 
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“4 ; ‘ i Vv - 
gilies who have work are in great pover 
ty: at Mansfield a very considerable num- 
al ble to procure the com- 


her are utter!y una 
many who 


mon necessaries of life, and - 
have been far above want are now 1n very 
sbiect poverty ; at Huddersfield the dis- 
tress is said to be unexampled ; and at 
Holmfirth the trade of the ueighbourhood 
gas never known to be so bad as it 1s at 
present ; at Carlisle, Brampton ar he i- 
gai, hundreds of families are not able to 
‘a one half of what is essential to their 
whsistence ; at Halifax the distressed cases 
sre very numerous; at Birmingham and 
its neighbourhood the misery has been 
etreme, and a subscription of between 
£000 and £4000 has been raised and 
pended by its benevolent inhabitants ; 
the same genevous exertion has been made 
x Liverpool ; at Stockport hundreds of 
fmilies are suffering for want of food; 
wreral of the manufactories from a failure 
ofthe proprietors being shut up, the hands 
we turned off, and are in the greatest dis- 
tres; many of the manufacturers here, as 
in other places, have through feelings of 
bemanity encumbered themselves with a 
lugstock of goods, preferring a certain 
mothe dreadful alternative of discharg- 
ing the workmen without a prospect of 
ther being able to obtain subsistence; at 
Manchester the calamity has been greatly 
mereased by the late riots, as those in full 
work at the mills recently destroyed have 
now nothing to do. 

Che reports from a variety of other dis- 
hets are merely a repetition of the same 
Selancholy facts ; it would be impossible 
to detail all the individual cases of suffer- 
ag, but the following will give some idea 

€ bature of that distress which has 

4 forth the exertions of this Associa- 
in the neighbourhood of the metropolis, 
‘door weaver, his wife and nine chil- 
“es passed two days without any food, 
~ taker with whom he had contracted a 
“Of £6 refusing to trust him any 

‘St; i another case a poor family 
— upon what they could pick out 
-3¢ wash with which a neighbour fed 
| PRS, at Nottingham, a poor man out 
work, with a wife and four children 
“weg very little parochial relief, was 
4 in hed actually starving ; the chil- 
whaibe an same time eating pea- 
ae ey had picked up in the 
Dheed yp hp the skins of potatoes 

€ same way, had been the 
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only food of the family for several days; re- 
lief was immediately given, but the poor 
man was too far gone to be recovered, and 
is since dead. 

The distress among the manufacturing 
poor in many districts has been such, that 
its effects are strongly marked upon their 
countenances ; great numbers of them have 
not only parted with their beds, and al- 
most every article of furniture and clothes, 
but are deeply in debt to chandlers, bakers, 
&c., and greatly in arrears for rent; so 
that were it possible for them to pro- 
cure work immediately, it would be long, 
very long, before they could reinstate 
themselves in their former rank in 60- 
ciety. 


~— 


MANCHESTER MEETING FOR PARLIAMEN- 


TARY REFORM, 


Wednesday, Sept. 2d, a large and re- 
spectable body of the friends of Parliamen- 
tary Reform, dined at Mr. White’s, the 
Spread Eagle, Manchester, Thomas Ker- 
shaw, Esq. in the chair. The meeting 
was honoured with the presence of that 
long-revered and venerable patriot, that 
genuine friend to the constitutional liber- 
ties of his country, Major Cartwright. 
After the cloth was removed, the follow- 
ing toasts were given frem the chair. 


“ ‘The King, the Peers, and the People, 
and may prerogative, privilege and free- 
dom, be equally held sacred and inviolate.” 

* The Prince Regent, and may he ever 
keep in mind the declaration of the Prince 
of Wales, * That Government is a trust 
held for the benefit of the people.’” 


*“ Duly proportioned Representation, 
co-extensive with direct taxation, and in 
Parliaments of a duration not exceeding 
one year,” 


“ May the thirty-eight Petitioners for 
Peace and Parliamentary Reform live to 
enjoy the blessings for which they have 
manfully contended, and for which they 
have severely suffered,” with three times 
three. 

** May there always be ‘an insufficiency 
of evidence’ to convict the innocent.” 
(Great applause.) 


“* The Society entitled, ‘ The Union for 
Parliamentary Reform, according to the 
constitution,’ and may its appeal to the 
nation have its proper influeuce on the 
heart of every Englishman.” 
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“ May ‘ Petitions of Right,’ from in- 
jared millions, soon insure to their coun- 
try, Justice, Liberty, and Peace.” 


The Chairman rose, and said, “I have 
the pleasure of proposing the health ofa 
gentieman, who has for half a century dis- 
tinguished himself in the cause of Liberty, 
Peace, and Reform. He has grown grey 
in the service of his country. His name 
will be revered as long as constitutional 
freedom shall be deemed estimable in the 
hearts of Britons. ( Applause.) Geutle- 
men, you anticipate my imteutions—I give 
you the name of Major Cartwright. 
(Three times three, and thunders of applause, 
which continued for several minutes.) 

When it had subsided, the venerable 
patriot rose, and expressed his acknow- 
ledgements to the Chairman, for propos- 
ing his health, and to the gentlemen pre- 
sent, for the very flattering manner in 
whicl: they had noticed him. He was not 
at all conscious of meriting such a testi- 
mony of regard, for it was the duty of 
every Englishman to exert the means he 
possessed to promote the great object of 
Parliamentary Reform, and he had done 
no more than his duty. (Applause ) 

As he was a stranger in the town, he 
begged leave to explain how it happened 
that he was at the meeting. Thirty-eight 
persons, assembled in a constitutional man- 
ner, with the laudable view of petitioning 
for a redress of grievances, were appre- 
hended, not merely by the civil power, 
but by a military force, (which 1s a few 
mode of executing the law,) and hurried to 
2 jail; from which they were committed 
on the oath, (as he had beeninformed, of 
a hired witness, to Lancaster Castle ;—the 
circumstances of the case, as he heard 
them, gave rise to suspicions jn his mind, 
that it might be the intention of those con- 
cerned in the transaction, to revive the 
system of restraint on the expression of 
public opinion, introduced by an apos- 
tite from reform—now no more. (/4p- 

fawse.) They have remained in prison 
about three months; but protected by the 
favour of Providence, and the integrity of 
ajurv, they have escaped the danger and 
destruction with which they were threat- 
ened, (Great applaure.) The whole of the 
affair excited in him so irresistable an in- 
terest, that, anticipating their acquittal, 
from a conviction of their innocence, he 
came down that he might congratulate 
them on their arrival here. “ Thank 
God,” said he, “ my anticipation of their 
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innocence has proved correct. They av 
freed from the charge. ‘They have a& 
tained a victory infinitely m« re triumphant 
than a thousand victories gained by ade 
potic ally over a despotic enenry.” ( Birm 
of applause.) He hoped and trusted this 
victory would have the effect of animating 
the friends of constitutional freedom 
perseverance in the cause of reform, ti 
the number of petitions for that object 
required a stage-wagyon to convey them 
to the door of the House of Commom 
(Applause.) In the purification of that 
House, is the whole secret of our deliver. 
ance; it will free our country from te 
horrible evils that afflict it. ( Apphaes) 
This theme necessarily led him to advert 
to the Union Society, lately established ia 
London, the object of which is, to uphold 
and make known the principles of the com 
stitution, and to procure, by all proper 
means, an union throughour the kingdom 
of all the friends to political liberty. In als 
luding to the administration of the govert- 
ment in this country, the disastrous pre 
ceedings and undeviating misrule of whid, 
he said, we were accustomed to considtr 
as originating in a disregard for the pe 
ple, in folly, and in insanity, he reterred 
to a work written on Political Fconomy, 
by Sir James Stuart, and compared the 
measures of Government with those prit 
ciples recommended by that author, # 
essential to destroy the liberties of a fre 
nation, (fe sat down amidst great ond 
boundcd apf lause.) 

“ The ‘ Hampden Club,’ and may is 
patriotic call draw forth Hampdens, he 
nest, wise, and brave, from every coualy 
and every corner of the kingdom.” 

“ The speedy putting down of the Be 
rough Faction, that Englishmen may om 
inore huld a property on their own esate; 
and have real Representatives for secung 
honourable aud permanent peace ; of whe 
a Faction, that thrives by war, mus eve 
be the enemy.” 

“ Representation without Rotten Be 
roughs ; Defence without Foreign Soler; 
Law without a Military execution of 
and Trial by Jury without hired Spies 2 
Informers.” (Zhree times thret, and gr 


applause.) 


“ Sir Francis Burdett, and the Blecter 
of Westminister, whose example, if = 
versally imitated, would soon insure? 
form of Parliament.” 


~ . ~~; “3 
“ Commerce, the social link of #% 
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and may we ever keep in mind, that as 
nation a} freedom was the cause of our once 
fourishing commerce, so if that cause be 
destroyed, the effect must disappear, to 
make way for slavery, with decay and 
suid, vice and desperation i its tram.” 

« BH. Brougham, Esq., in whom are 
paited the able advocate, and the enlight- 
ened statesman, and may he long live to 
enjoy the gratitude of his country.” 
(Three times three, and greas applause.) 

Major Cartwright stated that he had 
received a letter from Mr. Brougham, m 
which he had particularly lamented that 
his professional engagements at Lancaster, 
prevented him from attending the Meeting. 


Mr. Weight said, the manner in which 
the health of Mr. Brougham had been re- 
etived, gave him great pleasure. It was a 
tribute of gratitude and esteem to a man, 
to whose exci ence of character, the cone 
curring approbation of a whole country 
bore honourable testimony.  [ Applause] 
His qualifications were an ornament to 
private and to professional life. As aman 
he was exemplary from the correct mora- 
ite of his conduct ; as an advocate and as 
a enator, he stood conspicuous for his 
profound and various knowledge, his zeal, 
mindependence, his dignity, and his 
honour. (dpplause.) He had witnessed his 
eertions in effecting a Repeal of the hated 
Orders in Council. ( Applause.) He has 
en with what unmitigated earnestness 
ad unceasing efloris he had laboured to 
erve his country oa that memorable occa- 
won The effect, he trusted, would be 
commensurate with the toil of the States- 
man, and the wishes of the people. ( Ap- 

wt.) Els expectations and his hopes 
mduced him to consider that the circum- 
lances which took place on the discussion 
of the Orders in Council, would have an 
extensive influence in furthering the best 
interests of his beloved country—-to insure 
which, union, moderation, and prudénce, 
are the best means. Appearing here in the 
hope of meeting Mr. Brougham, I feel 
Ceep regret at his absence, in which you 
wil all participate ; but I hope, at sone 
fwure period, we shall Have this pleasure. 
f A; peau é./ 


“May the Arms of England ever be 
Weturious in the cause of Liberty.” 

“ YT} 
rock.” 


“aT 


he Plove i 
1¢ Plough, the Loom, and the Sail.” 
SELPAST MAG, NO. I 


i¢ Rose,*the Thistle, and the Sham- 
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“« The Rev. Mr. Wyvill.” 


j - . , ) Z 
three, ana great apprause. 


(Theee times 


Major Cartwright paid some compli- 
ments to this distinguished and amiable 
Clergyman, which were recewed wih 
great applause. 

“The Liberty of the Press: it is like 
the air in which we live, if we haye it not, 
we die.” 

“ The Lancashire Witches.” 

The Constitution, the whole Consti- 
tution, and nothing but the Constitution.” 

The harmony of the evening was what 
might be anticipated from such an union 
of heart and sentiment ; combining and 
embracing all that is good and great in the 
political happiness, prosperity, and free- 
dom of our country. 


lee 


Died, on the 7th instant, at Waterford, 
John Courtenay, for many years an emi- 
nant merchant in that city. le was a 
man of strict integrity, and high honour, 
qualities always estimable in themselves, 
but now of greater value, from their rare- 
ness in this selfish age, when, from a va- 
riety of concurring circumstances, the 
difficulties of making out the means of 
living, and the insatiable rage to live 
in a high style, and, at the same time, 
accumulate riches, the delicate generous 
sense of honour is in danger of being 
tarnished, and gradually obliterated, as 
the distinguishing trait of the com- 
mercial more common, 1 
that respect happier, times. He possessed 
that elevation of mind, which dignifics 
human nature, and preserves from the 
littleness which characterizes the mere 
** danglers after wealth.” 


character, 


“ In the summer of his life, | knew him 

* And called him friend ; for in our hearts 
did dweil, 

“ Some kindred likings, and some kin- 
dred scorns : 

“ The tyrant’s state, the pontiff’s pomp 
and pride, 

‘* The hireling’s meanness: the debasing 
tricks 

* Of avarice: the sycophantic airs 

“ Of danglers after wealth, Ah! subjects 
fit 

* Of generous scorn,””* 








-—- -- — -~ 


ae ely lines on the death of Gilbert 
Wakefield. 
11 
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In the latter years of his life, he, like 
some other eminently great and good men, 
experienced an obscuration pf his mental 
faculties. Yet in this wreck of mind, he 
was still venerable in his ruins ; and fre- 
quently a transient glimpse of his former 
self, showed the strong features of his 
mind, which even disease could not obli- 
terate. Throughall, the dignity of a good 
man occasionally broke out, and discover- 
ed the advantages of fixed principles, 
deeply engraven on the heart. K. 


_ 
IRISH LINEN TRADE. 


At a numerous and respectable meeting of 
persons concerned in the Irish Linen 
"Trade, held 22d September, 1812, at 
the New London Tavern, Cheapside, 

Ma. Kinper, in the Chair, 


It was Resolved, That it is highly ne- 
cessary to guard the public, and the fair 
trader, against the numerous frauds and 
deceptions daily practiced, more particu- 
larly against persons falsely assuming the 
character of Agents to fictitious Irish 
Linen Companies. 

That there is not, nor never has been, 
any such Company in existence; nor any 
Bleacher or Factor, either im treland or in 
London, who has any concern or connec- 
tion with any of these pretended agents ; 
that all such pretended companies and 
agents are, therefore, gross and palpable 
deceptions, equally injurious to the public 
and the fair trader. 

That these pretended agents are sup- 
plied with goods by houses in the City of 
London; which houses themselves are sup- 
plied by Factors in town, so that two 
profits are paid before the goods get into 
their hands, and in that case a third profit 
must be paid by the consumer. 

That it must, therefore, evidently ap- 
pear, that so far from serving the public 
on better terms, eyery trader of credit 
and respectability, by going to the first 
market, is enabled to sell ata much cheap- 
er rate; and itis to be presumed, the ex- 
perience and honour of regular Houses of 
established repute, and connection, is more 
to be confided in, than that of persons as- 
sumimg fictitious characters, and, in some 
instances, fictitious names. 

That it lately appeared under a com- 
mission of bankruptcy, at Guildhall, that 
a concern had been carried on in or near 
Bloomsbury-square, for eleven years, un- 
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der the name of the Irish Linen Com 

by a person who had never been broughe 
up to the business; that he was supplied 
with goods by two Houses in the City of 
London ; that he had expended °.2,40 jg 
advertising ; that there never had beg 
any such company in existence, and that he 
was the only person concerned 


That the Commissioners animadverte 
upon these transactions with great 
verity, terming them “ gross and abom. 
nable frauds ;” observing, “ that it was 
really shocking to see such frauds 
tised upon the public; that such advertise 
ments as the Bankrupt’s were calculated 
solely for the purpose of cheating igno 
rant persons; it was done,” they said, 
“to seduce and cheat fools.” 


That notwithstanding the above repre 
hension, the said advertisements have beeg 
continued to the present time, and it ap 
pears that the sai! concern has been sine 
purchased by a retail linen-draper, whois 
now carrying on a similar concern in the 
same neighbourhood, under the like de 
ceptive representation. 

That the public may instantly conyinee 
themselves of the deception, for, while 
these pretended Companies are advertis 
ing that the goods are of their own mant 
facture and bleach, the whole cf the Le 
nens in their possession are in direct com 
tradiction thereto, stamped with the var 
ous Bleacher’ names and residences; and 
were it necessary, we could state th 
particular Factors in town through who 
hands the goods have passed, and the 
Houses from whom they have been subse 
quently purchased. 


That it is necessary, as well for the cre- 
dit and respectability of the trade in gent 
ral, as to protect the public from impo 
tion and deception, to prevent, as fara 
possible, all fraudulent and deceptive prac 
tices, whether by persons representing 
themselves as Agents to fictitious Compt 
nies; or, otherwise, practices highly a 
graceful, and equally injurious to the far 
trader and the public ; and we'do there 
fore appoint a committee, the more & 
fectually to expose and prevent all such 
impositions in future. ; 

That the thanks of this Meeting begiet 
to Mr. Waithman, for his great exerto® 
on this Oecasion. 


Cuartrs Krnoer, Chairms 
That the thanks of this Meeting beg™ 
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to the Chairman, for his able and impar- Mr. Addison, Ludgate-street 
tial conduct in the chair. ’ —- Andrews, Ditto 
The following geutlemen were appoint- —_- Smith, Pavistock-street 
ed a Committee, with powers to add to — Stock, Holborn 
their number. — W illsmore, Newgate-street 
Mr. C. Kinder, Cheapside od Elliot, Fore-street 
_— C. Cooper, Fleet-street -— Johnson, Oxford-street 
—- Wilson, Tavistock-street -— Lewis, Ditto 
_. Whitter, Bond-street —- Merrington, Cheapside 
_— Varty, Bishopsgate-street —- Edwards, Coventry-street 
—— Waithman, Fleet-street —— S. Herbert, Bow. 
— Jones, Cheapside 
——e 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT 


From the 20th August to the 20th September, 1812, 

The weather has been mild and dry for several weeks past, and the grain in all the 
early districts has been cut down, and a good deal of wheat brought to market and 
wold at a very high price. There is, however, still a good deal of oats to cut in many 
parts of the country. 

It now appears that the crops in a general way are superior in produce to what was 
at one part of the season expected. Wheat is a great deal above an average crop, and 
the quality better than it has been for several years past, except where it has been in- 
jured by the blast which was so much complained of ; although there is some reason now 
to hope that the malady is not as extensive as was apprehended. 

The oat crops have been so much improved by the seasonable rains that fell in the 
two last months, that they now appear good both in quality and quantity. ‘The 
lat potatoes have improved far beyond expectation ; yet notwithstanding the good- 
osof the prospect, oat-meal and potatoes have been higher in the markets until with- 
in the last week, than they have perhaps ever been known at this season 

Although flax has been an abundant crop this year, yet the prices keep up, and the 
demand for exportation is considerable. 

The weather has been as favourable for saving flaxseed as could be desired, and its 
quality, where proper attention was paid to it, is extremely good, 


—-— — + - 
Ss CNS 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Peanars nothing more clearly shows the languid state of trade at present, than the 
hetle stir in American produce, With a war commenced, and no prospect of a peace, 
except through a protracted and perhaps difficult negociation, little is doing in the way 
of speculation, on the probability of a rise under such circumstances. ‘The rage for 
speculation which so unjustiflably seized the mercantile world in 1808, is abated, and 
speculators having then suffered so much, and having since been so frequently disap- 
pomed in expected advances, have learned more caution. Now and then, to aid some 
heme of adventure, the revived spirit of speculation is at work, in a solitary instance 
or two, at the old head quarters at Liver pool, and reports totally inconsistent with 
facts and probability are raised, which are believed fora day, by the credulity of the 
people, always the dupes of flying rumours, but peculiarly so in the case of the war 
= America, which they seem resolved to disbelieve, contrary to the evidence of their 

Ses, 

A curious instance lately occurred, of the cullibility of a large city, which affords 
Peculiar advantages for carrymg on a deception with an appearance of plausibility, 
specially when credulity is a national failing. O’Brien and Lynch, of Londen, have 
rho auadhanesbs tap and it Came out on their examination, that they had expended 
cal Sy : Htising theit shop for the sale of linens, as being a warehouse of a large 
tiees dans, sorte seo Company, or the Belfast Linen Company, and that their 
tien be atnned similar putting advertisements (o procure a higher value for the pre« 

1“) 4ppearing to transfer the interests of this imagiuary company. They ade 
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mitted, however, on their examination before the commissioners of bankruptcy te 
this company existed only in theif own imagination. Such a fact affords a curiogs 
in the character of the times, and discovers, that the success attending on the 
advertisements of the proprietors of quack medicines, who, with the keepers of lotter. 
offices, were the original mventors of the practice, is stimulating those in other trades 
follow the example. The currous observer of manners may incline to think that putting ang 
credulity are making great inroads on national manners, and from the present prevaity, 
fashion of opuvion, and the common modes of acting, he may be induced to fear the 
are extending beyond the sphere of quack medicines, or the demoralizing trieks of 4, 
venders of lottery tickets. ‘They have invaded the more honourable branches of trade 
and are extending their influence over manners in genera), and usurping the place oi 
simplicity and good sense. ‘The success of dupery in once branch, leads to an imin, 
tion im others, and thus encouraged, it isin danger of spreading its influence mop 
ively over the various rants of society, and to become deeply rooted in our ». 
onal character. It is full time to make a decisive stand against quackery in every line 
snd to discourage all attempts in puffing. Puffers should always be suspected, 

As we have no longer the criterion of an open market for guineas, by which to bring 
the depreciation of bank-notes to the test, the price of bullion must be substitu 
Gold is now from £.5 8s. to £.5 10s., and silver 6s, 8d., per ounce.* The Mint pres 
are £3 its. Ltd. and 5s. 2d. In England, it appears by the public papers, thar 
act prohibiting the purchase of guineas, is frequently evaded, by purchasing them wa 


‘ as 


the notes of private bankers; an evasion which probably would not avail, in case of; 
strict prosecution, as the words of prohibition in the act, “ by any other means, shit 
or contrivance, whatsoever,” appears to bring under the penalty In other cases, th 


act ia more securely evaded, by adouttmg no witnesses to be present at the transaction, 
and both buyer and seller being linble to a fine, one cannot safely inform on the othe, 
Where there is 4 hich profit to be made by the violation, legislative enactments ared 
little avail, and are easily evaded by the exertion of a little management. It is asserted, 
that guineas are purcha ed ata high premium to pay the troops in Spain, and thustk 
es of the war are greatly increased, a guinea in exchange for paper not Costiay 


‘ 4] 
less than SOs English. 

fn the last report, the scarcity of the smaller bank-tokens in Ireland was noticed, 
Foclsod the state of the circulating medium ts not better. ‘The dollars re-stamped a 
issued at a high arbitrary denomination, and the more recently fabricated tokens oftk 


Bank of Eneland, degraded by a mixture ef copper below the quality of the dollan, 
are becoming too scarce for the purposes of trade, and do not wi fiicirently keep pact 
with the depreciation of paper. ‘lo remedy this deficiency of change, John Berkel 
Monck f Coley Place, neat Keading, issued some short time ago, gold and silve 


i his own pame. At che time of issuing his gold tokens for 40s., they were ® 


trivial vy worth SJs.: now in the course of a short time, from the rise of bullion, ther 
are Others also have issued tokens in their own names. To put a sop? 
the practice, an Act of Parliament was passed last session to prevent che circulation# 

ate tohousin the month of March next. If the Bank of England do not previous? 
provide a suflicent qua: uty of change, however debased, to suit the exigencies of th 


times, great incoaventerce will be then felt. John Berkeley Monck put a mote @ 
his tokens, characteristic not only of their changeable property, but also of our amt 
pape system i ; , ; 
“ Labimur in pejus, donec meliora revertant.” 

Which may be thus translated or paraphrased, “Our evils will increase, wat 
there is an entire change of system.” 


the American ships, homeward bound, run a great risque. Without British licene 
they are seized by Brith privateers. With them, American privateers seize them # 
siling wader Brituh licences, and, ia ether case, they are liable to seizure on etery 
the ports of America, for a v olation of the non-importation act. ‘Thus the proper? 
rashiv hurreed out to Amertea, on the tirst suspension of the Orders in Council, # 4 

great yer muy. » 
Exchange on London has latterly fallen, and is at 74h to 74 per cent. and iw Dobis ¢ 

13 80 1OW a ' "*, 

tl 





* Siace the paragraph staung these prices was written, bullion has since risen: §* 
to £5 Ils, andailver to 6s, 9d. per ounce. ‘The descent of paper is rapid ! 
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CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 


FOR OCTOBER, 13812. 


Two of the planets only are visible during this month in the evening, Herschell and 
Saturn : the former, however, is too near the horizon to be seen with advantage ; and 
the opportunities of seeing Saturn, in favourable positions, are daily increasing. The 
eastera hemisphere, however, in the morning, displays Jupiter and Venus to great ad- 
vantage; and inthe early part, Mars and Mercury, near the horizon, will add their 
splendour to the eastern sky. é 

The Moon is seen, in the morning of the Ist, under Venus and Jupiter, and above 
the first of the Lion, being near to the star, as she passes it in the afternoon. Before 
Sua-rise, Mereury, with Mars under the Moon, will make the morning view of the 
eatern sky very interesting. On this day, at night, she passes the ecliptic, in her as- 
cending node, without an eclipse. 

On the Sth, is new Moon, at ten minutes after noon. 

On the 10th, the Moon is seen to have receded considerably from Antares, but Sa- 
turn is still considerably to the east of her. 

Onthe 15th, the Moon is on the meridian at six minutes past eight, having almost 
directly above her the second of the Water-bearer, and below her the four small stars in 
the tail of the Goat. 

On the 19th, the Moon is on the meridian at forty-six minutes past eleven, having 
above ber, to the east of the meridian, the three first stars of the Ram. Tothe east of 
her is the thirteenth of the Fishes, to which she is directing her course; and on the 
morning of the 20th, she passes over it, the occultation commencing at twenty-seven 
minutes and a half past three, the star being two minutes north of the centre, and end- 
ag at twenty-eight minutes past four, the star being two minutes and forty seconds 
woth of the centre, At fifty-one minutes past eight is full Moon, but without an 
eipe. At night she rises under the three first stars ofjthe Ram, and is seen afterwards 
bewen them and the small stars in the head of the Whale. She is directing her course 
tthe twelfth of this constellation, the star tothe west of the line between the first of 
the Ram, and the first of the Whale; and before she sets, it will suffer an occulation. 

This occulation takes place at twenty-one minutes and a quarter past five, in the 
morning of the 2!st, when the star is twelve minutes, and thirty seconds south of the 
Moon's centre, and it ends at one minute and three quarters past six, the star being 
feven Minutes twenty seconds south of the centre. At night, we perceive that she is 
“some distance from this star, rising under the three first stars of the Ram, and di- 
tecting her course through the Hyades; in her way, she passes the star in the Bull 
called /, which suffers an occultation at fifty-four minutes and a half past nine, the star 

ing six minutes south of the centre ; and it emerges at fifty minutes and a quarter past 
ten, being then eight minutes and three quarters south of the centre. Onthe 22d, she 
fees between the third of the Bull and Aldebaran, as she passes over the former star 
# thirty-three minutes and a half past five, the star being thirteen minutes and a half 
horth of the centre ; and it emerges at fifty-nine minutes past five, the star being thir- 
rea Minutes and a quarternorth of the centre. At one minute past eight, she passes by 
ae fuurth, and at twenty-six minutes past eight the second fourth, and at fifty-seven 
amates past eleven Aldebaran suffers an occultation, being then eleven minutes and a 
tan . the Moon’s centre; and at fifty minutes and a quarter past midnight, 
th a ee then eight minutes and a halt north of the centre. During the night, 
ri sad on appearances will occasion considerable interest with astronomers, and 
theta al observer will be struck with the splendour of Orion, under the Moon, and 

‘agularity of the sudden disappearance and re-appearance of Aldebaran. 

On the 26th, the Moon rises under the two first of the Twins, being almost in a di- 
rect ine with them, She is followed by Jupiter, and h aa ds hi ill 
amuse the tr rae? } i ollowed by ; upiter, anc er progress towards him wi 

eaten, aveller in the night, but he will not see her pass him. 
shane Jist, the ‘Moon rises under Venus, as she passed the planet at fifty-seven 

* Past one in the morning, and she is soon followed by Mars; and her recess to 
One, aud advance towards the ot! will be striki " AP Vi, 
eis the Ofer, Will De striking to lie cariy riser, 
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Mercury is in his superior conjunction on the 28th, a morning star Previously, ay 
his duration above the horizon, before Sun-rise, on the Ist, is above an hour and the 
quarters, but this 1s daily decreasing. 

For the first week we shall be struck with the appearance of the four planets, Me, 
cury, Mars, Venus, and Jupiter, in the order mentioned, Mercury being the lowegg 
them. ‘The Moon passes him on the fourth. 

Venus is a morning star, at her greatest elongation on the lIth. She moves wid, 
direct motion through thirty-one degrees, from a point of the east of the first of uy 
Lion, to a point to the west of the second of the Virgin, but very near to it. He» 
cess from Jupiter, and slow approach to Mars, will form a considerable feature jn thy 
month. ‘The Moon passes her on the 31st in the morning. 

Mars is amorning star, his duration above the horizon, before Sun-rise, daily» 
creasing, at first being about two hours. His motion is direct through nineteen degra 
and a half, from a point east of the nineteenth of the Lion, to the point nearly unde j 
the middle of the line between the seventh and third of the Virgin, 

As the height of Mars above the horizon increases, his inferiority in splendoury 
Venus will be very apparent. Venus being between Jupiter and Mars, may be op 
pared with each, and the @ifference in the light and colour of these planets will be wey 
evident ‘The Moon passes Mars on the 3d. 

Jupiter is a morning star, but, before he end of the month, he is on the meridiang 
Sun-rise. His motion is direct through three degrees and a half, from the Nebula int 
Crab, through the line between the third and fourth of this constellation, The Mow 
passes Jupiter on the 27th. 

Saturn is on the meridian at thirty-eight minutes past five in the afternoon of the le 
His motion is direct throught two degrees. At first, when on the meridian, he ks 
above him the twelfth of the Archer to the west, and the eleventh below him tote 
east, but before the end of the month, the latter star is directly under him, when 
passes the meridian. ‘The Moon passes him on the 12th. 

Herschel! is so low in the horizon at Sun-set, that he will not be in a favourable st» 
tion the whole month for observation. His motion is direct through a degree and thre 
quarters. He is under the third and sixth of the Balance, and passes the line dam 
from the former through the latter stars. ‘The Moon passes him on the 8th, 


Frend’s Evening Amusement 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


5 


Ir is painful to refuse the contributions of those who favour us with their commur 
cations; but the impartial distribution of justice, and at the same time the preserva OF rat 
of the credit of owr work, are duties. An honest discharge of this duty compelst went 
declaration that an “ Ode to a Fly,” is inadmissible. iene 


& 
& 





“ An Elegy” will have admission on the first vacancy in the poetical departm® 
Some other poetical favours are received, and will be inserted. 








“ A Dissenter,” avd some other acceptable communications in prose, came toow# 
for the present Number. 










“ Remarks upon Sir Humphry Davy’s late proposal of the substitution of Oxy 
riate of Magnesia for the Oxy muriate of lime, in bleaching ; by Dr. Ogilby, ™ 
not received untilthe article of Original Contmunications had been long closed. 
shall appear ia the next Number. 










An Essay, signed “ Quintus Quiz,” came too late for insertion this month ke 
in**nded to publish it in the next Number, If he would submit his other essays Hf 
wil be candidly judged of, ' 





